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ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS 
AT ITS STATED MEETING, TUESDAY, APRIL 13TH, 1897. 


Ae THE following elected members were present: The Right Rev. Drs. Doane 
am - (Vice- President, in the chair), and Scarborough; the Rev. Drs. Hoffman, Apple- 
gate, and Brown, the Rev. Mr. Brewster, and the Rev. Dr. Christian; and Messrs. 
_ Low, King, Chance Thomas, and. Gowawin, 

j ——In presenting his report the Treasurer informed the Board of a very inter- — 
_ esting incident that had occurred since the last meeting. He stated that on March 
26th he was called upon by a lady very much advanced in life, who handed him a 
_ check for $602.55 with the request that the amount be used by the Society in its 
- general work. She explained that the money had been left to her by a lady 
recently deceased, with the provision that if she needed any of it she might have 
it, and at her death the balance was to go to this Society, but that she felt that, as 
she was of such an advanced age and her wants were so few, she would prefer be- 
_ fore she died that the money should be placed in the hands of the Treasurer. She 
declined to allow the use of her name in connection with the gift. 

—The General Secretary stated that it had come to his knowledge that Miss 
Julia C. Emery, secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, had received a communica- 
tion from some of her friends in the Auxiliary, desiring that she should have a 
long vacation, and that she should go to England to attend some ladies’ meetings 
of the Church of England appointed to be held at the time of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence. The communication was accompanied by a purse to cover her expenses. 
Whereupon it was 

“¢ Resolved: That this Board has heard with pleasure that the friends of Miss 

Julia C. Emery, secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, have placed in her hands a 
sum of money to enable her to go to England during the summer, and with cordial 
good wishes the Board requests her to take a vacation of three months for the pur- 
pose of visiting England.” ; 
A letter was submitted Heneg the Right Rev. Dr. Nicholson proposing that 
the Missionary Council should be held next October in Milwaukee. The semi-cen- 
tennial of the diocese occurs at that time. The Bishop wrote: ‘‘ No place will give 
a more hearty welcome than they will try to.” In connection with this the follow- 
ing action was taken: 

“¢ Resolved: That the invitation of the Right Rev. Dr. Nicholson be accepted, 
and that the next Missionary Council, with the approval of the Presiding Bishop, 
be held in the city of Milwaukee, beginning Tuesday, October 19th.” 

A letter has been received since from the Presiding Bishop expressing his cordial 
approval. 

——A report was submitted from the Right Rev. Dr. Graves of his first visita- 
tion as Bishop in charge of the Missionary District of Northern California as follows: 
He had visited thirty-one places (four of them twice), delivering eighty-two ser- 
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mons or addresses. He had confirmed 179 persons, who with those confirmed by 
Bishops Leonard and Nichols make a total of 256. The sum of $201.36 has been 
collected for General Missions. The Bishop wrote: ‘‘I was everywhere welcomed 
by clergy and people, and all seem much encouraged by my visits. The clergy 
at my suggestion have opened five new missions. There are a number of impor- 
tant and promising places for new missions which I hope to visit in the autumn. 
The clergy generally are doing good work. I was twice at Bishop Wingfield’s 
house, but could not see him. His physical strength is slowly failing, and phy- 
sicians say he can never be better.” : 

A communication was presented from the Right Rev. Dr. Hare conveying 
the information that the following missionaries have already completed or will 
soon complete twenty-five years of service in South Dakota: The Rev. Messrs. W. 
J. Cleveland, J. Robinson, E. Ashley, L. C. Walker, and H. Burt, Miss Ives, and 
Miss Graves. The Bishop proposes to celebrate this fact at the next annual convo- 
cation. He adds: ‘‘ Whatever measure of success has attended the missionary 
work in South Dakota has been largely due to their persistent fidelity.” Upon re- 
ceipt of this intelligence the following resolution was adopted: 

‘* Resolved: That the General Secretary be authorized and requested to write 
Bishop Hare a letter conveying the congratulations of the Board to those mission- 
aries who have completed twenty-five years of service in South Dakota.” 

——Letters were submitted from four of the Domestic Bishops with regard to 

the appointments, stations, and stipends of missionaries within their jurisdictions, 
and suitable action was taken where required. 
A letter was presented from the Rev. J. L. Prevost, dated at St. James’s 
Mission, Fort Adams, Alaska, November 16th, 1896, saying that when he left Anvik 
on the 29th of September all the missionaries were well. He was able to get the 
little steamboat ‘‘ Northern Light” up to within eighty miles of St. James’s Mission, 
where she was laid up for the winter. Mr. Prevost and his family were well. 
Miss Elizabeth M. Deane was appointed, agreeably to the wish of Bishop Rowe, as a 
missionary nurse for Circle City, Alaska. Miss Deane will soon be graduated from 
the New York Training-school for Deaconesses. 

——Bishop Graves conveyed the information that over 1,000 taels more will be 
required to complete Williams Hall, the new addition to the Boone School, Wu- 
chang, China. He writes that Mr. Partridge has already paid off $500 of the loan 
made to him for the purpose, and continues: ‘‘ However, after he has paid that 
he will be under personal obligation for taels 1,000 to complete the building. 

The Chinese contributed over taels 1,000, and other contributions have 
been made by friends here and at home to the extent of several hundred taels. 
: There was no question that the building was imperatively needed and 
that Mr. Partridge has done well for the mission in building as he has 
done.” The Bishop asked the Board to appropriate the amount lacking, 
but this it was unable to do. The funds that the Bishop had for the Train- 
ing-school for Women were exhausted February 1st. It costs $500 a year to sustain 
theschool. The Bishop asks for ten scholarships at fifty dollars each. If these could 
be pledged immediately it would greatly facilitate the work. He says that the 
school is pronounced by everybody to be doing excellent work. The Board ac- 
corded permission to the Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott to make a special visit to the 
United States, in the interest of the China mission, for six months from the begin- 
ning of August next. Information was at hand from Dr. Henry W. Boone that 
he was expecting to arrive in the United States about May 4th. The Rev. J. M. 
Francis, on leave of absence from the Japan mission on account of illness, reached 
Victoria, British Columbia, on April 6th. He planned to reach Milwaukee, Wis-: 
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consin, before Easter. Bishop McKim’s appointment of Mr. Griffen Marshall Cut- 
ting as missionary to Japan was formally approved. Mr. Cutting is a student in 
the Church Divinity-school at San Mateo, California, and his appointment will take 
effect upon his ordination to the Diaconate. 

——lIt was stated on behalf of the Auditing Committee that they had caused 
the Treasurer’s books to be examined to April 1st and had certified the same to be 
correct. 


WORK AMONG COLORED PEOPLE. 


THIs number of THE Sprrir or Misstons is devoted to the work among 
the Colored people. It is a very important branch of the Church’s missionary 
work and deserves much more attention than it has received. We are glad that 
it is brought into prominence at this time, and we trust that every clergyman 
will make a point of getting the information before his people. The acting 
secretary of the Commission has been at great pains to gather the material, and 
he, as well as the Bishops and other correspondents, deserve the thanks of our 
readers. 

The Commission has done all that was possible with the limited means at 
its command; but there has never been enough money with which to undertake 
work among the Colored people on a large scale. Maybe this presentation of 
the subject will awaken us to a sense of our past neglects, and some persons will 
be moved by it to provide generous things for the furtherance of the work. 

Would that there might follow speedily a general response in all congrega- 
tions throughout our land, by collections now, which will be a pledge of annual 
contributions hereafter commensurate with the greatness of the need. 


THE MISSIONARY COUNCIL. 


Upon the invitation of the Bishop of Milwaukee the Board of Managers 
has, with the approval of the Presiding Bishop, named October 19th next in the 
city of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, as the time and place for the next meeting of the 
Missionary Council. The Diocese of Milwaukee this year will celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary. It was a portion of the original diocese of Bishop Kemper, 
our first Missionary Bishop to the North-west, and it seems singularly fitting 
that the Missionary Council should on the occasion of this semi-centennial of 
the diocese meet there. 

There is another circumstance which, while it marks the growth toward 
self-development, makes it appropriate that the council should go to the Dio- 
cese of Milwaukee. ‘This year, for the first time, that diocese has undertaken 
to go alone without missionary aid from the General Board. It was a venture- 
some experiment, but it was undertaken with a sense of gratitude for a half- 


“century of help, and with the feeling that the time had come when the diocese 


must be wholly self-supporting and independent. It is extremely gratifying to 
learn that with three-quarters of the year passed, on March Ist, the missionaries 
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were all paid, and the diocese has so far proved its ability to sustain its own 
missions. 
The Church Times, the official organ of the Bishop, says: 


It makes us correspondingly happy to say this, and only the cordial support 
of the whole diocese, in the strike we made for liberty one year ago, has enabled 
his good thing to come to pass. It remains strictly true, that so long as any dio- 
sese continues to receive aid from the General Board of Missions, in New York, 
even though it be technically called an independent diocese, it is not independent 
of outside aid; it is only a missionary jurisdiction. Though Milwaukee, as a dio- 
cese, began in 1847, and is now fifty years old, only in this past year has it volun- 
arily surrendered all outside missionary aid and undertaken to sustain its own 
work with merely its own internal resources. This, therefore, our jubilee year, is 
eally the Year One of our independence; and for the record we bave successfully 
nade, before God and men, let us be humbly grateful. 


) A MODEL CHURCH FOR COLORED PEOPLE. 

| St. JosEpH’s Church, School, and Rectory, which form the frontispiece of 
shis magazine, have been recently completed for the Colored people in the city 
of Fayetteville, North Carolina, in the Diocese of East Carolina, by Mrs. Wm. 
#. Cochran, of New York, who owns a plantation at Myrtle Hill, Fayetteville. 
Chey are in a sense a memorial of a good man, the Rey. Dr. Joseph C. Huske, 
vho, through a ministry of more than half a century, devoted himself to the 
vork of the Church in the State of North Carolina, and who died on J anuary 
Ath last. He had charge of St. Joseph’s Mission to the Colored people, and 
ooked forward with eagerness to the completion of this group of buildings, but 
lid not live to see it coat Dr. Huske’s memory is fondly cherished 
mong the Colored people, and his name will always be identified by them with 
he beautiful Church home in which they feel a just pride. The font is dis- 
netly marked as a memorial of Dr. Huske. The church was consecrated by 
sishop Watson on Sunday, March 28th. The Fayetteville Observer says: 

It is probable that, with the exception of the church at Biltmore, there is no 
hurch interior in the state so beautiful as that of St. Joseph’s. It would not be 
ossible to convey in words a just idea of it; for although many other churches in 
: state have cost more none can exceed the tastefulness and appropriateness of 


very detail of the finish and fittings of this one. The chancel choir-stalls and the 
enches in the body of the church are of highly polished oak, and the window- 
asses are of novel and handsome designs. The chancel is supplied with rich 
rpeting and other appropriate fittings. The gas fixtures are of wrought iron. 
he Bible, Prayer Books, and Hymnals in the chancel are bound in red Turkey 
iorocco and are very handsome; while the racks in all the seats are filled with 
*rayer Books and Hymnals of nese designs. 


This church marks a new departure. It will show to the people for whom 
is designed that the notion that anything is good enough for the Colored peo- 
le must give place to the thought that in the worship of Almighty God noth- 
ig can be too good, and that cleanliness, dignity, and propriety at least are 
ecessary in the House of God. It must be that they will respect and value 
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what is worthy, and that this new church will become a means of uplifting the 
people for whom it is built. 


GOOD NEWS FROM LIBERIA. 


THE general convocation of the mission in Liberia was held in Trinity 
Memorial Church, Monrovia, from the 10th to the 15th of February. A com- 
mittee was appointed to devise plans for setting on foot and supporting on funds 
collected exclusively in the jurisdiction an industrial school. 

Interesting public services were held every day during the sessions, and espe- 
cially on the Lord’s Day intervening, when four services were held. At? A.M., 
after Morning Prayer, the Sacrament of Holy Baptism was administered to 
twelve native boys and women brought from heathenism by the senior warden 
of the church. At 10.30 a.m. the Bishop preached, confirmed six candidates, 
and administered the Holy Communion. At 3 p.m. the Rey. G. W. Gibson 
preached, and the Bishop confirmed his excellency W. D. Coleman, president 
of the Republic of Liberia. The Bishop writes: 


As chief executive of the nation he has set an example worthy of imitation. 
How fitting that, on having been called to such a responsible position, he should 
seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, and like Solomon, be anxious 
to possess an understanding heart for the proper discharge of his duties. May God 
bless his administration to the advancement of the cause of Christianity and civili- 
zation in this land! 


OFSBEOQUBSTS: 


BisHop DoANE writing in his official organ, The Diocese of Albany, reminds 
the clergy of the requirement that ‘‘men should often be put in remembrance to 
take order for the settling of their estates whilst they are in health,” and says: 
«Very often a suggestion of the objects toward which bequests might be made 
would be very welcome to people making their wills and very helpful to objects 
that ought to be helped.” The Bishop trusts that the clergy, while naturally 
considering their parochial needs, will not be unmindful of diocesan objects and 
of missions at large. 

The Bishop calls attention to a fact which, as. he says, makes one think bet- 
ter of his kind. It is worthy of note, and we give the Bishop’s words: 


In three instances, lately, money that was left, for one reason or another, in a 
way that made the bequests invalid in the eye of the law has been paid by the heirs. 
In two cases the amounts were very large. Two bequests of $25,000 and $100,000, 
made in a will, were corrected by a little slip of paper pinned to the will with the 
request in pencil that the sums might be doubled, and while of course the surro- 
gate was unable to do it, the amounts were doubled by the voluntary action of the 
heirs. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Tur Rey. Dr. George Williamson Smith, president of Trinity College, writing 
from Athens to the Hartford Courant, says that he desires to call attention to 
Greek feeling toward America, as indicating what America’s feeling should be 
toward Greece. ‘‘ Dr. Hill,” says Dr. Smith, ‘‘ started his American school ina cellar 
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under the Acropolis in 1830 or thereabout. At that time Athens was a ruin, and 
contained less than 1,000 people. The country was in the condition in which the 
Turks left it—to put it mildly, not over-prosperous. The poor children taught in 
that school have been among the makers of modern Greece, and have grateful 
memories of what it did for them. Gen. Vassos, the Greek commander in Crete, 
was a boy there. The school has grown into two, one of which is a high-grade 
boarding-school for girls and of excellent reputation; the other is near the old site, 
and still continues its beneficent work. It wasa great pleasure to find Hartford 
people remembered as benefactors of these institutions. The effect of this work 
has been to give Americans a warm place in the Greek homeand heart. Numerous 
touching incidents, where there could be no possibility of advantage, have oc- 
curred to show a strong appreciation of the service rendered.” 


THE International Missionary Union will hold its fourteenth annual meeting 
at Clifton Springs, New York, June 9th to 15th next. All who are or have been 
Foreign missionaries will be entertained without cost during the week, and as far 
as possible missionary candidates under actual appointment. Those wishing to be 
entertained should address Mrs. C. C. Thayer, Clifton Springs, New York. 


THE death in London, on March 24th, of Mr. Howard Potter, brother of the 
Bishop of New York, removes one of a noble type of laymen, who, while engaged 
in large business enterprises, yet find time for active personal interest in Christian 
work. For instance, while Mr. Potter was living in New York it was his custom 
every Sunday evening, for a period of ten years, to go to the Newsboys’ Lodging 
_ House to teach the boys. Such an example is the best kind of a testimony to the 
Christian religion. 


Mrs. WILLIAM GAMMELL, of Newport, who died recently in England, was a 
devoted Churchwoman, and used her large wealth in promoting good works. 
Like her father, Mr. Robert H. Ives, she was a generous friend of missions, and 
her gifts of thousands of dollars every year were a great help and encouragement 
to our work. Who will fill her place as a contributor ? 


WITH OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


A RECTOR in sending to our treasury $15 for Alaska writes: ‘‘It is a veritable 
-widow’s mite, the old lady being nearly seventy years of age, and having saved 
this out of her scanty wage as nurse in one of our charitable institutions. If every- 
body would do as much in proportion, the world would be converted in less time 
than it takes to tell about Th? 


BisHop Hark sends us the following: ‘‘Snows and floods have shut the mis- 
sionaries off from each other and from me a great deal. It is only to-day, March 
25th, that I have received a letter from the Rev. Luke C. Walker, the native 
clergyman among the Lower Brulés, dated March 8th. He has a sad story to tell, 
as you will see from this extract: ‘I have been sick in bed for a week, but am get- 
ting better now, and yesterday afternoon I went up to St. Alban’s and had Com- 
munion for theypeople. There I found five persons sick in bed also, and expect 
that some of them will die in a few days. There is a great deal of sickness among 
the Indians this winter. I fear there will be more in the spring. My wife is sick 
in bed also; but I hope she may get better soon. We have a great deal of snow 
yet and very hard to’get hay anywhere. We pay fourteen dollars a ton for hay 
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now. Itis very hard for the people and the beasts.’ Notwithstanding all these 
discouragements, Mr. Walker’s reports show that his congregations have not failed 
to remember the work of the Church outside their own bounds, as the inclosed re- 
port for the last three months shows. Manifestly they have not forgotten the 
words, ‘If thou hast little, do thy diligence gladly to give of that little.’” 


A RECTOR in Philadelphia writes: ‘‘If I live I shall next year expect to arrange 
for at least two offertories for Domestic Missions and two for Foreign in addition 
to the other offertories for Indian and for Colored Missions.” 


THE COMMISSION ON WORK AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


I wWIsH to give a brief account of the history and work of this agency, which the 
Church has appointed in reference to its work among the millions of our country- 
men who are the descendants of the people once held in bondage by our fathers. 
It has ever been recognized by the wisest Churchmen, and those who have largest 
experimental knowledge of the work to be done, that this work among Afro-Ameri- 
cans is peculiar, both because of the present relation existing between the two races 
resident in the same region, due to the relation in the past, and also because of the 
racial characteristics of the Negro, developed and intensified by the experiences of 
slavery. The first cause makes difficult the arousing and the maintenance among” 
white Christians of any real and powerful interest in the evangelization of their 
Colored neighbors; and the second necessitates a larger outlay in the way of mis- 
sionary effort, and its longer continuance, than in the case of similar enterprise 
among our white people. Other causes add to the difficulties of the work, and these 
two that I have mentioned produce other effects in the way of hindrance than those. 
named; but let these suffice as indications of the reasons which compelled the con- 
viction in minds and hearts most interested, that some special agency was demanded 
for even its partial accomplishment. ; 

In October, 1886, to the General Convention of the Church which assembled in 
Chicago, it was reported by the Board of Managers of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society that appropriations for this work had been made for the three 
months of September, October and November, 1886, at the rate of $12,100 per annum. 

To this same General Convention came a petition from a single Presbyter, the 
Rev. Calbraith B. Perry, of the Diocese of Maryland, asking for some new means 
of doing this work; and thereafter upon the motion and by the earnest advocacy of 
the Hon. J. C. Bancroft Davis, of Maryland, a joint committee of the two Houses 
of the Convention was appointed ‘‘to consider the duty of the Church in regard to 
work among the Colored people in the United States.” To this committee were 
referred the petition of the Rev. Mr. Perry, and memorials from Mr. J. H. Stotsen- 
burg of Indiana, the Rev. J. S. Johnston, of Alabama, and St. Mark’s Church, 
Charleston, South Carolina, and after the fullest consideration of the urgent 
matter the committee presented a report recognizing in largest terms the duty 
of the Church to these people, the failure of the Church up to that time in any 
measure to discharge that duty, the expediency and propriety of leaving the active 
control and direction of the work in each diocese to its own Bishop, the sufficiency 
of the existing canon law for securing the due performance of the work, and finally 

-recommending to be established at Washington City a commission of five Bishops, 
five Presbyters, and five laymen, to whom should be delegated by the Board of 
Managers ‘‘its powers and duties so far as may be necessary for the proper conduct 
of this work.” 

Such the origin of the Commission. A word as to its membership, of which 
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criticism has not been wanting. Alas! as to what action ever taken by the Church, 
positive or negative, has the voice of carping criticism been content to be silent! It 
has been said that naturally a larger number of the members of this Commission 
should be from the southern dioceses. Of the fifteen first appointed, two were resi- 
dent in dioceses north of the ancient sectional line laid down by Mason and Dixon. 
When the membership of the Commission was increased in 1893 to twenty-one, still 
but four of that newly appointed body were residents of northern dioceses. And 
to-day when the number of members has again been reduced to fifteen, those who 
reside in northern dioceses are but two. And if complaint be made of the large pro- 
portion who reside in Washington City or in its immediate vicinity, the reply is 
ready that only by such selection has it been found possible to secure a quorum at 
the meetings. More than one southern member has resigned his place upon the ex- 
pressed ground that he was unable to bear the expense of journeying to the place of 
meeting. 

Now what has this Commission accomplished? Be it remembered that in 
October, 1886, the Board of Managers reported to the General Convention that for 
the three months making up the first quarter of its financial year then current, 
it had appropriated at the rate of $12,100 per annum. Perhaps it may be safe 
to say that the utmost which that Board had ever been equal to give for this work 
was, say, $20,000 per annum. When three years of the Commission’s life had passed, 
the General Convention, sitting as the Board of Missions, in October, 1889, upon the 
report of this Commission and the recommendation of the committee to which it 
was referred, resolved, ‘‘ That the Board of Missions request its Board of Managers 
to appropriate in addition to special offerings, $40,000 for the work of this Commis- 
sion for the coming year.” And in June, 1890, the Board of Managers resolved, for 
the convenience of all concerned, and the best interests of the whole work of the 
Church, that $56,000 per annum be appropriated, and that no special or designated 
offerings for ‘‘Colored Missions” be askedfor. Thereafter there was return to the 
former plan, and in 1891 and 1892 the Board of Managers appropriated $40,000 from 
the general fund and the Commission was allowed to solicit and receive special gifts 
in addition thereto. In June, 1891, the Commission appropriated to the several 
dioceses an aggregate amount of $56,000, it being estimated that the special offerings 
would amount to about $16,000. .In 1895 the General Convention of the Church, sit- 
ting as a Board of Missions, instructed its Board of Managers to appropriate for the 
work of this Commission at the rate of $70,000 per annum. 

Surely something has been done by somebody since the organization of this 
Commission to enlarge the conception of the Church as to its duty to evangelize the 
Colored people of our southern states. And if it be said, as is true, that the 
offerings for this work have not been so large in the last triennium as in other like 
periods of the Commission’s activity, the answer is twofold. First, I reply that the 
falling off in the offerings to this particular work was less during this period of hor- 
rible financial depression than that in offerings to any other branch of the Church’s 
work; and, secondly, that this falling off is the natural, proper, and necessary re- 
sult of the action of the Church in directing so large a part of the general fund to 
be appropriated to the use of the Commission. I believe that more clergymen and 
parishes are interested in this work than ever before, and that more contributions to 
its conduct are made than ever before, but naturally they are now made as part of 
the contributions to Domestic Missions, and so do not appear as given to our partic- 
ular work. I believe that, as has been said again and again by committees of the 
Board of Missions, this Commission has accomplished much in awakening the 
interest of the Church. 

But the Commission has been fired upon from opposite directions in reference 
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to one feature of its policy. From one quarter we have been told that we took too 
much upon ourselves, that to the Bishops, and the Bishops alone, belongs the re- 
sponsibility before God and the Church for the conduct of this work.in their several 
' jurisdictions, and that, therefore, the Commission may do no more than supply 
them with the money they ask for, not asking or expecting any account of its use. 
From another quarter has come the reproach that we were doing no work here 
or there in designated dioceses, because the Bishop was all indifferent, and that to 
us it belongs as duty to begin the work with or without the Bishop’s approval and 
co-operation. In reply we have to say only this, that, as bound by the Constitution 
of the Board of Missions, by the rules of the Board of Managers, and by the very 
Divine order of the Church itself, the Commission has ever had strictest regard to 
the rights and responsibilities of the individual Bishop, and no appropriation has 
ever been made to any diocese, save upon the express application of the diocesan. 

Nay, to show the mind of the Commission on this point, I beg to call attention 
to the resolutions submitted by the Chairman of the Commission to the General 
Convention at Baltimore in 1892, in obedience to instructions given by the General 
Convention of 1889, to report what changes in our canon law are, in the judgment 
of the Commission, necessary to make its work more effective. The first of these 
resolutions was to the effect that the Commission considered no change in the canon 
law to be necessary, and the second recommended that the Bishops of the dioceses 
and missionary jurisdictions in the southern states should themselves constitute the 
Commission. The Commission believes that by Divine appointment the responsi- 
bility for the evangelization and education of the Negroes rests upon these men, and 
that, therefore, they are the natural agents for informing the Church of the needs 
of this work, for invoking the gifts of the charitable, for arousing the interest of all 
the people, and for the equitable distribution of the money received among their 
several jurisdictions. The Commission believed that thus, and thus only, could be 
secured in largest measure the advantage suggested by the very committee which 
condemned this proposition, to be derived from the conference at least once a year 
of all the Bishops engaged in this work. The Commission believed also that thus 
could be prevented the condition which provoked the ‘‘ great surprise” of the com- 
mittee at Minneapolis ‘‘ at the apparent extravagance of maintaining three theologi- 
cal schools for Colored candidates for Orders.” Because, let it be known, that only 
one of these was established by the Commission, King Hall at Washington; that it 
was founded by the express direction of the Missionary Council, and with funds 
largely given by the generous member of the Commission in whose honor it is 
named; and that the other thelogical schools are wholly diocesan in their character, 
for the support of which, it is true, moneys received from the Commission may be 
used by the Bishop in his free and unlimited discretion. 

Perhaps under the Constitution which protects our ecclesiastical life, it is not 
possible that the Commission shall ever be able to meet the demands of the commit; 
tee at Minneapolis, in 1895, for ‘‘a more distinct and practical plan of operation, of 
which it might express its approval or disapproval.” As early as 1889 the Commis- 
sion became sensible that, ‘‘owing to the law of the Church, the Commission bears 
to the dioceses, on the one hand, and to the Board of Managers, on the other, a re- 
lation which must be characterized as awkward, to say the least.” Even then it 
expressed the opinion that it was ‘‘difficult to see how its existence could be else 
than temporary unless the General Convention should take further canonical ac- 
tion.” And yet its own members could not agree thereafter as to what canonical 
action should be asked for, and reported that none was necessary. The present writer 
would but repeat what he said in presenting the Commission’s resolutions in Balti- 
more, that the southern Bishops should constitute the Commission, that thus can 
the awkwardness of the relations it sustains be best removed. 
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Again, there has been fault found both because we employed a general agent to 
present the claims of the work, and also for the action lately taken in giving up the 
employment of such officer. The committee of the Board of Missions, at Minneapo- 
lis, in October, 1895, expressed the opinion that the service of such an agent should 
not be paid for at a greater rate than $1,500 per annum, but the Board did not agree 
that such limitation should be fixed. Yet, in spite of this apparent expression of 
approval of existing arrangements by the Board of Missions, the Commission itself 
determined upon the change of method, and now not one cent is expended for 
employment of a general agent, nor indeed of any other officer. Our devoted secre- 
tary gives his invaluable service and spends and is spent for the cause so. dear to his 
heart, while the Bishops and some other clergyman of the southern dioceses go 
where they can find welcome to tell the people of the progress of our battle and of 
our need of their sympathy and help. ae 

Others will tell in this number of THE Spirit oF Missions of the work which is 
being done, of the pressing necessity for its enlargement, and for the essaying of 
new and greater undertakings. It has seemed to be best that I should speak only 
of the Commission, whereof I have had the honor to be the Chairman during all its 
life. It asks the sympathy of all who love Christ and His Church, and these poor, 
ignorant ones for whom Christ did build a home in His Church. It invites eriti- 
cism that is kindly and, above all, that is intelligent. It deprecates only the criti- 
cism which is ignorant. It is ready, more than ready, to stand aside and let others 
take up its task at the bidding of the Church. Its one desire and prayer to God is 
that Christ may be known of all these people, even as He is taught by the Church 
our Mother. 

Men of Israel, help! 

T. U. DUDLEY, 
Bishop of Kentucky. 
LOUISVILLE, Kentuoxy, April 9th, 1897. 


A SUGGESTIVE INTERVIEW. 


SomE two years ago the General Conference of the body known as the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church was holding its triennial session in the city of Balti- 
more. Although I wanted much to learn what their organization and their work 
were important duties of my own made it impossible for me to be present at their 
sessions; but I sent a note to their presiding officer, Bishop Turner, asking an op- 
portunity to become acquainted, and he named a time when their bishops would 
call upon me. They came to my house, seven in number, and we had a very pleas- 
ant and profitable interview of some two hours’ duration. 

I was soon convinced that these were strong men—men fitted to be leaders, and 
really leading strongly and wisely. Some, I am sure, were thoroughly educated; 
whether all were I cannot say; but if not, natural qualities and experience had 
been well used. Their presiding bishop, Turner, began the conversation by telling 
me that he learned his first Latin and Greek, and his love for the Church, which 
he had never lost, in the very room where we were sitting, from the lips of Bishop 
Whittingham, and the whole conversation proved clearly on the part of almost all 
the seven, a kindly and loving appreciation of our own national branch of the 
Church and a readiness for kindly relations with it. 

I cannot give details, because I counted much of what was said on both sides 
as confidential. They talked freely and fully on all points, begging me to ask ques- 
tions, and when any special point was raised, Bishop Turner immediately referred 
it to the one whom he thought specially fitted to answer. The extent of their work, 
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4 their organization, their financial methods, their ordinations, the training and edu- 
_ cation of their candidates, the powers and duties of their bishops, their methods of 
_ worship, the morality and spiritual character of their people, their educational in- 


stitutions—all these were explained. 
The African Methodist Episcopal Church is a powerful body. It numbers more 
communicants in the United States than our own National Church, and has many 


_ more who have received its ordinations, and it has its missions in Africa, and at 


other points beyond our national limits. Its organization is strong, wise (humanly 


_ speaking), and efficient. The bishops being few in number (but eleven or twelve, I 
_ think, when their number is full), have each a district as large as six or seven of 
_ our dioceses, which they are able to administer by the effective help of the presid- 


ing elders, and their oversight seems very thorough and strong. As they tell it, 
they have many preachers and exhorters, unordained and with imperfect qualifi- 


_ cations, lay preachers; but they claim to hold a high standard of preparation for 
_ their priesthood, and to keep men relentlessly in their diaconate until they are fully 
_ qualified. They have set forth a liturgy, nearly following Wesley’s Prayer Book, 
_ and they are pushing its use in congregations as they find the people fitted for it. 
Their educational system is remarkable—they keep up not only schools and high- 
schools; but each episcopal district is expected to have its college or university, and 
“some of them, like the Wilberforce College in Ohio, are well equipped and effective, 


and to sustain these, besides the one dollar a year which they require from each 
member for the general expenses of the church, they require from each, as a duty, 
one dollar for their educational work. Of course they do not receive it from all of 


_ their six or seven hundred thousand; but they gave me to understand that at least 


half of them do so contribute. And this leads to that wonderful fact that this great 
organization of Colored people is entirely self-supporting, receiving no money help 
at all from the whites. 

In comparing their great work and results among the Colored people with ours, 
so puny, humanly speaking, in comparison, I asked whether they could see any 
reason for the difference, and their answer was that we were pauperizing those to 
whom we ministered, while they were building up their Christian self-respect. They 


_ asserted that there was no need that we should keep up such continual missionary 
support; that it was wise and well to use missionary money freely on opening new 


fields and fresh enterprises, but that every new congregation should be, from the 
beginning, pushed rapidly into self-support and helping others. They ridiculed 
the idea that the Negroes, even the poorest, could not give. They had proved the 
contrary thoroughly. 

I am sure that in this they have touched one of our great defects; but it is easier 
to see it than to find and apply the remedy. . 

As a result of the interview I am wishing and praying more and more that in 


- some way, by God’s good providence, a path might be opened for closer under- 


standing and kindly co-operation between that strong Christian body and ourselves. 


Can it ever be ? 
WILLIAM PARET, 


Bishop of Maryland. 


SELF-SUPPORT. 


THE question, How can our mission churches be made self-sustaining, is one of 


_ pressing importance. This cannot be done ‘‘in a jump.” Neither can it be accom- 
plished by just waiting and hoping for the people to realize its importance and thus 


inaugurate the necessary plans looking to that end. People are too content to re- 
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ceive as long as there are those who are ready to give. The initiative step should| 
taken by the Bishop of the Diocese or the Commission on Work among the Colo 
People. It should descend from above downward. Let us argue the matter by ill] 
tration. Here is the mission of Saint Blank. It has 100 communicants. It 1} 
also a neat chapel and a fairly comfortable rectory, and its missionary rector recel} 
a stipend from missionary funds amounting to $700 a year. It has been going \jj 
at this rate for about ten years, and is no nearer self-support than when it bege 
‘The people are very poor.” With difficulty they can barely meet current expen 

Now, the way to change all this is for the Bishop plainly but firmly to tell the 
that they must share in the support of their clergyman. They ought to be given] 
understand in the plainest language that unless they do their full duty each year ) 
reducing the amount now paid from missionary funds towards the support of thd 
rector the support thus given will be withdrawn and placed where it will yield mo} 
fruit. 
Such action, so far from proving a hardship, would beyond doubt provea blessiz} 
anda help. Poor people can give far more liberally than they do. Let them eco| 
omize elsewhere than in the support of the Gospel, and this they will do when the 
perceive that they will have to choose between it and not having the ministratio3| 
of the Church. 

We are not now writing of rural points, for, for the present, we do not see hot 
the Church can wisely operate therein until she has done more effective work in th 
centres. : ! 

Our congregations, located in the respective centres, should be expected to rais 
annually an amount equal to four dollars or five dollars per communicant reportec| 
This amount is not all unreasonable or excessive. Colored Churchmen with, to sai 
the least, as much refinement and culture as Colored Baptists or Methodists, and er! 
joying better religious facilities, ought not to content themselves with giving les: 
than their denominational brethren. Of course it can be done. It never will b, 
done, however, if the missionary himself cries out, “Impossible!” By impossibl 
he simply means that he is wanting in faith and is indisposed to trust God. Hf 
would rather content himself with drawing regularly his missionary stipend from 


a 


What is needed is the will, and the Bishops and the Missionary Board ought to hely. 
all such missionary clergymen to ‘‘stir up their wills” by laying down and enforce: 
ing a gradual system of reduction in the annual appropriation given toward their 
support. During our entire ministry we have lived up to the principle which we 
would have enforced, and we most gladly and cheerfully bear witness that it has 
been most fruitful in good works. ) 

As a very practical means of bringing about such a desirable end as the self-sup- 
port of our missions, we would suggest an annual reduction of at least ten per cent, 
of the amount appropriated for the preceding year toward the support of a mission- 
ary. Better have a few successful and self-reliant con gregations than any number of 
pauper congregations, whose delight is to drain forever the missionary treasury. 

In conclusion, the argument for self-support may be summarized under the fol- 
lowing heads: (1) It renders the particular mission or congregation more aggressive, 
intelligent, and capable; (2) it is indicative of real appreciation for the kindly help 
bestowed, and commands the respect and great esteem of the Church at large; (3) it 
increases largely the interest and money for that special branch of missionary work; 
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it enables the Church to extend the help 


: hitherto given it to others anxiously 
ene it; (5) it is essentially right in itself. 
 . GuORGE F. Braae, JR., 


E Rector of St. James’s Church, Baltimore. 


— 


THERE is hardly anything in connection with the missionary work of the Church 
a calculated to fill one with sadness and anxiety, if not with amazement also, 
in the general indifference amongst her members in regard to the Colored peo- 
4 America. The longer it continues, the more surprising and alarming it be- 
nes. It is grievous enough to think of the palpably insufficient efforts made by 
for their spiritual welfare. Intensity is certainly added to this grief when one 
itemplates the general apathy in regard to the whole subject. 

When inquiry is made as to the reason for this apathy, no satisfaction is obtained. 
If we are asked for aid to any cause, we may fairly enough ask three questions: 
Is the cause needy? (2) Is the cause worthy? (3) Have we the means for sup- 
ing the need? 

1. There are in the United States between eight and nine millions of Colored 
ple. For their spiritual education, especially, we have in all not much more 
n 100 clergymen at work. Of course, I am not unmindful of what is being done 
them by other Christian bodies; but I am writing as to the means employed by 
own Church, that religious organization which more than any other is by her 
y constitution and history pledged to this work, and is, I believe, the best fitted 
the proper doing of this work. Can anyone with these simple figures in view 
y that the cause is needy? 

2. Isit worthy? It is the very cause of Christ Himself. Very many of these 
ple are in utter poverty, in ignorance, in superstition. What more worthy cause 
ld be presented to us? If we are interested in Domestic Missions, this cause pre- 

s a field that lies at our very doors. If we are interested in Foreign Missions, 

ind their features reproduced in the midst of us, For what is the point of Foreign 

ions? Not that they are for the benefit of people living in Africa, or China, or 

an; but that the people living there are without the Gospel and the Church. 

b is to-day the actual condition of a large portion of our home Negro population. 

3. Have we the means to supply the need? This is a question which each one 

t answer for himself, and yet there can be no fault found with those who, taking 

consideration the material wealth of Churchmen in general and the many other 

ets—so many of them neither needy nor worthy, and other many by no means 

sedy and so worthy as the one now under consideration—answer our question 

hatically, Yes. Will anyone for a moment presume to say, for example, that 

amount granted to the Commission on Work among the Colored People— 

)00—is at all commensurate with the means of this Church? 

[f in addition to the requirements of neediness and worthiness, one demands some 

mable guarantee of success in the work, I think we may say that the missions 

ag Colored people will bear favorable comparison as to results with those among 

white people. From my own experience for a number of years in a city that 

uins at least 10,000 of this race, I am quite certain that if the Church would 

arouse herself to a proper performance of her duty and impress this people with 

ief in her earnestness, such results would, by the grace of God, be reached as 

inscend our most enthusiastic anticipations. If we knew of the same number of 

> people in our land under conditions similar to those which surround the more 

eight millions now in mind, what would we not do for them! 


; OUR UNFULFILLED DUTY TO THE COLORED PEOPLE. 
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These neighbors of ours need what we can give them. They have capacity to |} 
profit by it. How much longer shall we evade the duty and lose the privilege of | 
LEIGHTON COLEMAN, 

Bishop of Delaware. 


ministering to them? 


THE NEGRO’S NEED OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Iv was no accident that God said to lost man, ‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread,” nor was it an accident that eighteen years out of the thirty-three of 
our Lord’s earthly life were spent as a carpenter, so that when St. Paul writes, ‘If 
any will not work neither shall he eat,” he speaks not an opinion but a law that 
ever works on, he declares God’s law, whereby He rules the world, and decides the 
status of men and races; for this thing, work, rises and moves on from the lowest to 
the highest form of action, from manual labor up to the fullest play of the per- 
fected and glorified manhood, so that Jesus with rapture could say, ‘‘I have finished 
the work which Thou gavest Me to do.” 

The question of work, then, is one of vital importance in all development. For 
if it isa law of God that if one will not work he shall not eat, it is equally true, if 
one shall not eat he shall not grow. In the light of these unalterable truths, all 
who would help the Negro race must study the problems of elevation and develop- 
ment. 

If Jesus took eighteen years of His life teaching man to work with his hands, 
ere He began to preach to him the words of spiritual life, surely His Church can © | 
never follow Him without a due care in this great science of training to work. St. 
Paul, through and through his splendid missionary career, shone as a true, honest, 
skilful toiler with his hands, not simply because necessity forced him to do it, but 
because it was an essential part of the power whereby God intended he should 
plant His true spirit in the Christian Church. The Church of to-day, as she faces 
the tremendous trust God lays upon her as He places 8,000,000 of the Negro race at 
her doors to train for Him and the future, must study the laws of labor as an essen- 
tial part of her life. 

It is most certain that any attempt to save and elevate the Negroes in this land 
without due regard to their industrial position and need must prove not only a fail- 
ure, but a positive harm, making them the victims of misplaced confidence, and shak- 
ing their faith in the Church itself. Just here it is worth while to consider the line 
along which the Negro’s faith is actually travelling. Beyond all doubt it is along 
the line of light that comes to him, and helps him to live here. If we have nothing 
that we can give a man or a race that will help to make a living here we should not 
be disappointed if we are.not trusted to guide them into the way of living hereafter ; 
if we can throw no light on the ‘‘carpenter shop” we cannot claim to be the true 
guides to Heaven’s life. So we see Negroes by the million, believing in Tuskegee 
and Hampton, Booker Washington and General Armstrong, who are very imper- 
fect in their faith about the Church. Nor is this strange or new. Did not our 
Lord’s own disciples believe in Him when they saw Him work more powerfully 
their own craft of fishing than they could do it themselves? And they did not leave 
their nets and boats and follow Him until they believed He understood the problem 
of earthly living as well as heavenly. 

If, then, the Church would win the confidence of the 8,000,000 Negroes strug- 
gling on the verge of life and death for existence, she certainly must go to them 
with some intelligent and practical solution of their perilous situation. It is simply 
mockery to humanity and a gross caricature of Christianity to preach smooth 
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while you give him not acrumb. Dives did better than this. The miracles of Jesus 
_ surely light up the worldly side of duty, and the crowns will come only to those 
_ who can hear ‘‘T was an hungered and ye gave Me meat.” The Negro, therefore, 
_ raises his hungry eyes and seeks pitifully to have the prayer ‘‘Teach me to live” an- 
_ Swered here, where the burden is heavy and want is gnawing. One of the most 
_ pathetic and pitiful chapters in human history is that of the Negroes who have 
_ learned this far-away idea of religion and go through life barefooted, singing ‘‘ Dem 
_ golden slippers I want to wear,” houseless, singing of ‘‘ mansions in the skies.” 

What answer is the Church of Jesus the Carpenter, the Feeder of the hungry 
thousands, going to give these imperilled souls? This is a matter of the gravest 
import, for in her answer lies not only the results that may prove disastrous to the 
_ 8,000,000 Negroes of our land and the countless millions beyond them, but far 
4 deeper, the very warp and woof of the Church’s own trueness and Divineness. She 
_ has more at stake in this issue than the making of a thousand canons or the forging 
_ of many rubrics can accomplish. God is herein testing whether her beautiful and 
_ splendidly orthodox Creeds hold trueness or not. She is called on not to get up and 
_ recite orthodox words, but to show her faith by her works, and on her reply will 
rest whether she will or will not have “dead” written above her Creeds. 

It is, therefore, almost impossible to overestimate the importance of the issues 
_ pressing up and on her life for an answer, and answer there must be, of life unto 


4 things and sweet dreams of the ‘“by-and-by” Heaven to a man starving for bread, 
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_ life or death unto death. We do see light and hope streaming out along the lines 
- already broadening and deepening, from Hampton, Tuskegee, Lawrenceville, and 
_ Raleigh; we do hear shouts of cheer and hopefulness rising stronger and louder 
from those who have found a way whereby they may work and develop into 
_ true men and women here on earth; and the results clearly show that truths actually 
demonstrated are sufficient to give at least a pointing in the right direction for the 
_ Church to move with all the force and wisdom God has intrusted to her for the do- 
ing of this work. 
] When we come close to these problems we shall find that they are vast and in- 
_ volved, demanding the very best thought, study, and prayer that the Church can 
give if they are to be wisely solved. Merely to train the head and hand of the 
- Negro race as we would of the white and set them at this stage of their development 
_ into active competition, means the bringing on of a conflict between white and 
black skilled labor, that may prove disastrous in the extreme. The very thing that 
makes labor unions and organizations guard so carefully and rigorously the admis- 
_ sion of apprentices into their trades should tell us of the peril that assuredly awaits 
_an unwise flooding of these trades with multitudes of another race trained in schools 
_ to the handicrafts. 5 
It is just here that the most difficult aspects of the problems now in sight stand. 
It is here that the spirit and wisdom of the Church of the Living God must move 
and prove her commission, and it is this peculiar difficulty that would urge me to 
appeal not only for manual training-schools, but for that deeper display of interest 
_and wisdom which will guide this training along lines which will enable the re- 
cipients to work with the least possible friction against the nine-tenths of white toil- 
ers, 1,400 years ahead of them in development and clamoring for work with an earn- 
estness born of desperation. 
It is wisdom to seek out for the Negroes such fields of future work as will en- 
able them to develop most while making a necessary living and at the same time 
keep competition between the races at the minimum. The longer the N egro can be 
kept in training without bringing on this conflict, the greater will be his gain and 
the better will he be fitted to rise and stand and do his part in the great work of de- 
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veloping a world. Here, then, is a field for the hand, head, and heart of the Church 
of God, and in this field lie all the possibilities for the exercise of her whole trust. 
Humanity, the ages, and God wait to hear and see her answer. 
C. CLIFTON PENIOK. 
RICHMOND, ViRGINIA, April 5th, 1897. 


A:MINISTRY; OF SPHE<COLORBD: RAGE: 


I HAVE been asked to contribute to this number of THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS my 
views on the subject of the work among the Colored people of the South—its neces- 
sity, its difficulties, its prospects. The first two points are answered almost in the 
very statement of them. The necessity is Jaid upon all our people, of every section, 
because we are all in our degree responsible for these 8,000,000 souls, who are here, 
through no fault of their own, as permanent factors in our government and civiliz- 
ation. The difficulties are apparent. The people are weak, childish, sensuous, im- 
provident, without industry or self-control. Their religion, taken by and large, 
is an unmoral ecstasy, and political schemers have placed them in an attitude 
which the white people of the South regard asa menace to our social and po- 
litical institutions. This is the necessity, these are the difficulties. The question 
for us to consider is: What practical policy can we inaugurate that shall in the 
long run yield the best results and lay the surest foundation for the ultimate regen- 
eration of the Colored race? We may have schools, parochial and industrial, we 
may build churches and establish missions, and these are all good in their degree; 
but to my mind there is one thing absolutely the most important, and at the same 
time practicable, and that is the creation of a class of men thoroughly willing and 
capable to lead and teach the people. 

What the Colored race needs to-day more than anything else is Colored men 
who can teach, who can lead, and who have the learning and character to be the 
guides and examples of their race. I am satisfied that white clergymen in the South 
are never going to accomplish the work among these people that is needed. They 
simply cannot get into that close and real and intimate relation with them in the 
daily social intercourse that must be the basis of any permanent influence upon life 
and character. Even if the white man willingly relinquishes his social position 
among his own people and becomes an associate and familiar of the Negro, he can- 
not get close to him; he will even lower himself in the estimation of the man he 
seeks to serve. What then? Shall we have Colored clergymen? Of course we 
shall; we do. But what preparation do they get? Is it not a fact that many of the 
Colored men, aye, most of them, who are earnestly and laboriously working—and 
I would not depreciate their efforts—were admitted to the Ministry without one-half 
or one-third of the preparation we demand of white clergymen? How often we 
hear it said by examiners, ‘‘ Well, he is only a Negro and we ought not to be too 
hard on him.” When a white man comes to us we expect that he will have had, 
say, five years in a grammar-school, four years at college, and three years in a the- 
ological seminary. That at least is our standard—twelve years of preparation for 
the Ministry, besides the home influences and the heredity that shall fix and settle 
the very direction and trend of his thought. And we expect a Negro, who has no 

hereditary or home influence to mould him, to go forth as a teacher and guide, after 
_ he has had a smattering of primary instruction and a year or two of unsystematic 
and unprofessional reading in theology. 

We have a series of schools now in operation that are equal to all our necessi- 
ties, if we will only support them and see that our Colored students take the whole 
course of study prescribed in them. Let us begin with Colored boys and train them 
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thoroughly in school, college, and the seminary. Let us not be afraid of a nine or 
ten years’ preparation, and a wholesome process of weeding out as we go. We are 
building for the future, and the next generation will bless our wisdom and fore- 
thought in giving it a class of Colored clergymen who have learning and character, 
and who also have the educated and developed instinct and intuitions of Churchmen. 
This is the reason and justification of the maintenance of good grammar-schools, 
in the first place, and then of a collegiate institution, like Hoffman Hall, in Fisk 
University, Nashville, and finally of a well manned theological seminary, like 
King Hall, Washington. The best way to educate is to provide good educators. 
THos. F. GatLor, 
Bishop-Coadjutor of Tennessee. 


NEW HELPS. 


Ir cannot reasonably be denied that the Commission on Work among the Col- 
ored People has justified its creation. Valuable, not marvellous, results have been 
effected in the application of its small annuity of about $50,000. We venture to be- 
lieve that no one is fully satisfied with the fruits; we would that all were less con- 
tent with the means bestowed to elevate millions of our fellow-countrymen, with 
whom there is not the remotest likelihood that we shall part company by deporta- 
tion or any other scheme. 

The writer is convinced by five years of close observation and active experience 
that in many things we are ignorant all. The time is come when we must recog- 
nize that no one or two agencies—preaching and schools—supply sufficient lever- 
age to upheave the dense mass of ignorance, to correct the vicious religionism, to 
remove the pauperizing tendencies which are prime obstructions to success. 

An almost untried method is the new help which I entreatingly recommend to 
the consideration of thoughtful Churchmen. The purest fountain of religion is 
confessedly in the home. In the home, woman is the supreme force for good or ill. 
The pulpit, the school affect the home indirectly at best. It is a long way from 
indoctrination and the Decalogue in the church and sound faith and pure morals in 
the home. Reach the lives of the women, young and old, and you begin at least to 
alter unwholesome conditions more thoroughly and more lastingly than by any 
other method. The beneficial effect of the yearly conferences for women at Tuske- 
gee causes me to inquire whether there be not some way of doing the same service 
on a wider scale. We thoroughly believe there is a way. We have tried it abroad 
in consecrated Bible-women, in workers in the Zenana missions, in the intercourse 
between teachers and clergymen’s wives with the native women. What forbids 
something of the same sort in our own land, where the home conditions of the 
Negro are totally unlike those of the white man ? This is the exact spot where the 
life of the average Negro is at its worst. 

We come at once to our point. We plead with the Church to organize and set 
forward a plan for sending through the South, under episcopal commission and 
local oversight, a body of trained women, if two and two so much the better. Give 
them any honorable name you will; but let it be their work to teach Christianity 
in its application to domestic life in its every phase and gradation. 

My proposition is at the earliest moment possible to send out one such woman, 
(1) who shall be earnest, refined, intelligent; (2) who by education or long associa- 
tion is acquainted with the conditions and knows the people; (8) who will have no 
discretion in locality, but all imaginable discretion when once located. 
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; The outline of the proposed plan includes two lectures (‘‘talks”), a week in 
school-house, hall, or church to any women or girls who will come; following 
these up by visits to the homes of members of parish or mission and of any others 
who will open their doors, and there, by practical suggestion and object-lessons, as 
may be necessary, elucidate and exemplify the lectures. ; 

Remembering that she is a Christian and while reading a passage of the Scrip- 
ture, having a prayer, or doing any other natural act for a Christian woman, our 
‘deaconess,” ‘‘sister,” or ‘‘Bible-woman” will give instruction in matters of 
knowledge which is familiar in all properly regulated homes, on (1) what consti- 
tutes a home, its sanctity, mutual responsibilities, place in the highest civilization ; 
(2) sanitary measures—cleanliness, good air, sleep, health rules; () dietetics; (4) 
proprieties of life—manners; (5) how to make work light; (6) evenings at home; 
(7) care and government of children; (8) dress; (9) conduct on the street; (10) 
language and literature of a home. 

Six weeks or two months would usually give opportunity to test the system, the 
fitness of the teacher, the aptitude or interest of her hearers; after which time she 
may go to another mission, when, after a round, it will probably be discovered that 
a larger field will be opened for a second visit. Our contention is that the method 
proposed is simple, direct, cheap, effective. 

We submit in all candor our conviction that a few years of such effort, exten- 
sively and thoroughly applied, will produce larger and better results than preach- 
ing and schools, because it will strengthen the weakest part of the Negro character, 
and purify the stream at the fountain-head. 

The Church’s missions have made a step distinctly in advance and in the right 
direction in sending women workers into the field with their deep sympathy, their 
consecrated energy, and their readiness to go, to spend and be spent for human 
souls. 

It is truly gratifying and inspiriting to know of the work of Miss Carter, of 
Miss Garrett in Utah, of Miss Roff in Oklahoma, of Miss Sabine at Fort Adams, and 
to hear that Miss Mosher is gone to Japan. We see that Bishop McKim has room 

- for six more women, and Bishop Rowe for another. The Woman’s Auxiliary has 
taken up the subject of the training of women-workers. There is no place where 
they are more needed than here in the South. Two such women for each southern 
diocese would be but a beginning, yet let us have these two. 

Let it be understood that the Negro has improved in his home less than in any 
other part of his civilization. We shall continue to labor in pulpit and school under - 
immense disadvantage until Christianity is brought to bear directly upon the life 
which is out of view. We broached the subject recently to one of the local 
branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary in a southern city. The women caught the 
idea at once and promised co-operation. One lady offered a home for our teacher 
as long as she should be in that city. 

There is a reward for the woman who, without in the least lowering her self- 
respect, will go into the homes of the Negroes and teach the women and girls what 
is good taste in dress, will impress upon mothers the part that soap and water liber- 
ally used plays in health and strength of mind and character; the fact that clammy 
bread and bad coffee are not a necessary incident of poverty; that separate and well 
ventilated bedrooms, a clean table cloth, and gentle manners belong to a polite edu- 
cation; that order and thrift are not a waste of time, but make time for rational en- 
joyment and brighten life; that nothing is lost by supplanting coarseness, vul- 
garity, slovenliness with tidiness, refinement, and innocent amusement; that the 
best elements of the highest civilization, in Virginia or in Connecticut, are wrought 
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in the home, and that the sweetness and delight of; home are as possible in a plain 

Negro cabin as in houses of brick or marble with all modern improvements, and 

that the flowers and the fruits of good living are attainable wherever the disposi- 

tion exists and a determined effort is made to have them. 
C. K. NELSon, 

Bishop of Georgia. 


THE NEED OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR™ THE> COLORED 
PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH. 


THz Episcopal Church is vast in numbers and wealth. It has mission stations 
among Colored people in every southern state. Could it not greatly aid the work 
done at Tuskegee and similar institutions by an introduction at all of its missions of 
the spirit and methods of these institutions? This might be on a large or small 
scale, according to the needs and ability to carry it on, and as to whether it were in 
a city, a village, or in the country. 

A practical example of a school taught by our graduates may be helpful. This 
school is in the country. Its attendance is about 200. A graduate of this school 
requires two years’ further study to complete the course at Tuskegee. It is in its 
ninth year. Ithas a teachers’ home, a building for literary work, an industrial 
building, a blacksmith shop, and nine acres of land. It rents ten acres or more 
each year. There are five teachers, including the blacksmith. From nine a.m. till 
two P.M., with an intermission of thirty minutes at twelve M. for dinner, all 
teachers are engaged in the literary work of the school, excepting the blacksmith. 
The industrial teacher during these hours gives lessons in agriculture, in simple 
forms of accounts, bill making and such things as are in line with his industrial 
work. At two P.M. the literary work of the school closes. The boys remain until 
five P.M. each day to engage in whatever form of work may have been arranged for 
them. The girls remain till three P.M. The teachers remain with the students, as- 
sisting them in their work, the same as in the morning. The boys assist in the 
blacksmith shop, work at carpentry, making benches, blackboards, tables, stands, 
or bedsteads, or work on any building that may be going up; they work at wheel- 
wrighting, repairing vehicles, and sometimes making a wagon outright. 

Children who are not able to pay tuition work on the farm, or their older 
brothers and sisters work for them, and the crops are turned into cash for the sup- 
port of the school. The blacksmith shop is no expense to the school, and besides 
gives one third of its gross receipts to the school treasury. The boys also work at 
painting. The girls are taught sewing and cooking. They furnish the material 
and assist in cutting and making it-into such garments as they or their parents may 
be in need of, and when it is finished it is theirs. In cooking they also furnish the 
material and the food they have for their dinner, or carry it home. The young 
man who has charge of the industrial work teaches in the school-room. He also 
teaches the farming, wheelwrighting, carpentry, and painting, and if the black- 
smith is sick or away can take charge of the blacksmith shop. Might not this 
school serve as a model to many schools? The teachers are all Colored. The prin- 
cipal and head of the primary department have been with the school from its 
opening. 

A second way by which you could co-operate with us is the conference method. 
Tuskegee has tried it now for six years. Much of the territory covered by its 
graduates has been organized into local conferences, and the masses of the people 
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are being brought into school for a day at a time, at least. The Rey. Dr. Whiton 
of the Outlook attended the last Tuskegee conference and said: ‘‘I regard the con- 
ference plan of work for the masses as the most effective that has been tried since 
the war.” What a powerful impulse would be given to the general work for the 
people if in connection with all your stations this method could be adopted. 
Tuskegee would be glad to assist with literature and in such other ways as might be 
desired. 

I cannot speak too highly of industrial training as a part of the education needed 
by the Colored people. All education enlarges a man’s wants. A mere literary 
training enlarges his wants without increasing his ability, outside of professional 
life, to meet them. A student comes to us, an ordinary field hand, earning thirty 
to fifty cents per day for a part of the year. While getting his education he learns 
a trade, and he goes out to find employment as a carpenter, a bricklayer, a tinner, 
or a dairyman, at from a dollar to two dollars per day. The same is true of the 
girls; coming to us with no industrial skill, they go out as laundresses, cooks, dress- 
makers, milliners, housekeepers, and trained nurses. From these larger wants and 
these larger resources there soon comes the larger man and the better citizen. 

There is also a marked moral effect in industrial training. No matter how bad 
a boy is, if you get him thoroughly interested in a machine shop, in making butter, 
in designing and building a house, you have conquered him. Not afew ofour boys 
and girls have found the industries at Tuskegee an open door to a new life. Then 
there follow the love of labor, manly independence, a race made useful as pro- 
ducers and manufacturers. 

I believe organized religious bodies can best use their strength at the present 
time in helping institutions that have proved themselves effective and through a 
period of years have earned their right to life, rather than in establishing new ones. 
Take Tuskegee for example ; $10,000 spent now in perfecting her industrial plant would 
be worth more than $100,000 expended on a new plant, to say nothing of the effi- 
ciency that comes from nearly sixteen years of experience. A great want in thein 
stitutions of the South is endowment. Nearly all have still to rely on the “‘ hand to 
mouth” method. Their success is, in a sense, their greatest calamity. Every addi- 
tional student, teacher, building, or department, means more expense, salary, fuel, 
lights, repairs, insurance, and thus, each year, the growing work becomes harder 
and harder to carry. Our religious bodies could render a great service to the cause 
of Negro education by pledging to these worthy schools, in lieu of endowment, 
which must come sooner or later, some fixed amount each year, even if not 
large. 

I am moved to mention one other way by which I have long felt a great service 
could be rendered to the South at a very small expense. Our whole southern coun- 
try needs to have put before it a vision of its future, a picture of what it may be 
when the people shall become intelligent and adopt right social and industrial 
methods. I believe a man possessed with this idea, hopeful, enthusiastic, well ac- 
quainted with the needs of the country, who should during the week visit schools 
and conferences, and on Sunday speak in the churches of white and Black, could 
accomplish untold good. I should like to see the plan tried during the commence- 
ment season of April and May, largely in the country. If your Commission on 
Work among the Colored People could try this experiment I should be very glad to 
consult with them in making out an itinerary, in estimating its expense, and in any 
other way possible. 


Booker T. WASHINGTON, 
TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA, March 24th, 1897. 
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MODIFICATIONS OF METHODS OF WORK AMONG THE COLORED 
PEORLE: 


ALL work for God should be done with wisdom and discretion. At times, hov- 
ever, a duty arises which calls for unusual carefulness. Such a work, perchance, is 
so beset with difficulties, is so inherently critical, has so many side issues, and 
makes withal such large demands, that the greatest painstaking and the wisest 
management are needed for its carrying on. Such is, without doubt, the nature of 
the Church work among Colored people in our country. The further it is pushed 
the more evident becomes the fact uf some past mistakes in its working, and of hesi- 
tating doubt as to its future development. The work, then, from its very nature, 
calls now and then for revision, for the rectification of imperfect plans, and the 
creation of new and more popular modes of operation. 

1. One of the most harassing questions in our work is the lack of clergymen. 
The work is narrowed and limited from the want of ordained men to supply the calls 
for preachers and teachers. This deficiency of laborers, moreover, suggests the 
temptation of ordaining unfit or defective men. In this case the unfit man becomes 
too often either a hindrance to the work, or a burden on the hands of his Bishop. 
Yet, not seldom, it is a disastrous thing to leave a field uncared for, where worthy 
people are left in ignorance, or perchance will fall into the hands of deluded teachers 
who sow more tares than wheat. 

Cannot this difficulty be obviated? It has been obviated in other lands, it 
would seem the part of wisdom to apply the remedy in ours. The remedy is the 
use of a large agency of catechists. This has been the recourse of the Church of 
England in similar circumstances, where there has been a lack of duly ordained 
clergymen. The Bishops of that Church in India, in West Africa, and in the West 
Indies, have, for well nigh a century, thus used its lay agents, in the endeavor to 
meet the needs of destitute peoples. 

Why cannot something be done in our southern states amid the Black pop- 
ulation? It will take a long time to prepare well trained men for the Ministry; 
and none but well trained men should be put in Orders. But wise, intelligent, and 
pious men can be found among the rising, instructed men of the race, willing to 
serve the Church and their people in the office of reader or catechist; attending, 
meanwhile, their ordinary secular callings, or teaching school. Moreover, from 
this class of catechists there might be found, now and then, a man of unusual spirit- 
ual and intellectual fitness who might, while thus ministering to the needs of his 
people, be moved by the Spirit to seek the Ministry of the Church. 

2. Next, is there not the need of more elasticity in our system of spiritual cul- 
ture, in order to meet the varied wants and novel conditions of the people? This 
race, i.€., as a race, has been brought up under religious customs and routines 
widely divergent from ours. Their training has been largely that of the ‘class 
system” and the ‘‘prayer meeting.” Is not the sudden change from such a system 
a violent wrench? Is it wise thus to repudiate entirely the spiritual habits of any 
people ? Does not wisdom, does not experience suggest that we take the Negro as 
he is; striving indeed to make him what he should be, and making use of the very 
best material in him and in his habits? And this, not by divorcing him suddenly 
from all the customs of his fathers and his old religion, and throwing him into the 
routines of a system alien to his nature. This would be a non-natural procedure. 
When boys first learn to swim they do not generally plunge into deep water. 
They wade into it gradually, and gradually learn to swim; and is not some anal- 
ogous adjustment to the habits and customs of this people desirable? Accustomed 
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to free prayer and free speech, is not the change to absolutely fixed services at first 
likely to chill or perhaps repel them ? 

Moreover, the superintendence and the direction of the class system have their 
value. Rightly used, with the restraints of the Prayer Book and pastoral guidance, 
they may prove of special value to a new people, just now in a transitional state; 
and it is well to remember that this system, in its original, is a Church system, 
formulated and carried out by the Fletchers and Wesleys long before Methodism 
assumed its full form. 

3. One other modification of our system seems desirable. The Romans of old, 
when they entered upon a campaign or were on the eve of joining battle with an 
enemy, were always careful to free themselves of impedimenta. They had learned 
from experience the evil of carrying useless baggage on long journeys or into haz- 
ardous conflicts. They coveted as much freedom as possible in their movements, 
and strove to avoid a useless expenditure of force. Just such prudence is needed in 
this department of our Church work, for without doubt it has been the intrusion of 
impedimenta which has proved a hindrance in our efforts among the Colored people. 

For instance, has not our vestry system proved in many cases a serious diffi- 
culty ? Have not simple men been often saddled with the offices of wardens and 
vestrymen who were unfitted for those positions? Have there not been numerous 
instances where these offices served to exaggerate the self-importance of men and 
led to sad disturbances of churches ? Where pious and thoughtful men have been 
accustomed to public functions, vestries are a necessary provision; but are not the 
cases exceptional in the South where competent men can be found for official posi- 
tions ? Ofttimes in our missions not a half-dozen men can be found who can read 
and write. Not seldom a mission is begun without a single confirmed or pious man 
interested in the work. One can easily divine the trouble and vexation which may 
arise by making ignorant and godless men guardians of our churches in their in- 

‘fant state. We hear often of clergymen who are called ‘‘ failures”; but people for- 
get that not infrequently it is the vestries who are the real failures. 

The suggested changes are not serious: (a) Let our missions be organized sim- 
ply as missions, under the care and guidance of the clergyman in charge. (6) Asa 
mission advances and the clergyman feels the need of advice, let him ‘‘ choose” two 
or more laymen, noi as an organized board, but as occasional counsellors. (c) Ata 
later and more advanced stage, let him select a certain number of men as a com- 
mittee of counsellors, avoiding resolutions at their meetings, but the clergymen 
keeping a record of their judgments. (d) At a still later period, when a goodly 
number of men have been confirmed, with the church built, a congregation se- 
cured, and the work established, let the regular organization obtain, and a vestry be 
elected as usual, but not until the Bishop considers this advisable. 

ALEXANDER CRUMMELL, 
Member of the Commission on Work among the Colored People. 


INDUSTRIAL AND MECHANICAL ARTS A PART OF NEGRO 
EDUCATION. 


THE best modern education trains the powers of hand and head and heart. 
That building which has its walls erected and its roof in place, but which is left 
without interior finish, certainly is incomplete. It will not do to give a child in- 
tellectual development, and omit moral and spiritual cultivation. The most vicious 
of all devils is an educated devil. And so we insist that religion must go hand in 
hand with secular learning. But in these later and advanced days it has been dis- 
covered that industrial and manual training is also to be added to a full course, and 
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we have in our institutions of highest grade, sections and teachers for giving skilled 
direction in mechanical arts; in carpentry, mason and metal work, clay modelling 
and fine drawing. The benefits from this plan are multifold, and the result is a 
more symmetrical upbuilding of character and of life. : 

This is especially true of the educative work which must be done among the 
Negroes of the South. It has its exemplification and proof already in the notable 
and splendid establishments at Hampton, Virginia, and at Tuskegee, Alabama. For 
out of these centres go fortheach year bands of well equipped men and women, who 
are themselves the sources of a higher and better civilization. 

My observation and experience among our Colored people is of some extent, 
and I am confident of the great importance of this sort of education for them. They 
are naturally apt and bright and imitative. They are diligent, patient, and pains- 
taking, and they become quickly very accurate and skilful in industrial branches. 
Anyone who visited the exposition at Atlanta, Georgia, last year, will testify to the 
admirable and interesting productions displayed in the Negro department. Black- 
smithing of all kinds, wagon making, weaving, printing and book-binding, photog- 
raphy, art efforts, especially in clay modelling and in sculpture, exhibitions of fine 
millinery and dress-making, and very interesting illustrations of trained nursing, 
all served to impress the beholder with the astonishing advance made in these 
manual lines. 

In our industrial schools attached to parishes and missions where sewing and 
embroidery are taught, the pupils are keen and eager to learn, and soon show their 
capacity and their talent. A conspicuous example of the refinement of this kind of 
teaching is to be found at St. Mary’s Sewing-school in St. John’s Parish, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The experimental stage was passed a number of years ago. Now the 
graduation of a class each spring sends forth into life, with a valued diploma, young 
Colored girls thoroughly fitted to maintain themselves by their needle. In the 
South these schools of trade are of essential importance. They are captivating, 
they are refining, and they bring forth inner capabilities which otherwise would re- 
main latent and useless. We need to train our Negro children in books, in religion 
and morals, and in manual and skilled efforts. They are to be working men and 
working women, and they must earn their way in life with their hands. Our 
Church work among them must lead them forth from Sunday-schools and from 
their daily lessons to the fields and into the shops, and, thereafter, we may behold 
these people, free in a liberty of power to care for themselves and their children, 
and to be useful, enterprising, and helpful citizens of the republic. 

WILLIAM ANDREW LEONARD, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 6th, 1897. Bishop of Ohio. 


THE CHURCH’S OPPORTUNITY. 


A RECENT visit to the country districts of Alabama has impressed upon my mind 
certain needs of the Negro’ population of the South, which, it seems to me, the 
Church might aid in supplying. 

Seventy-five per cent. of the Negroes of the South are renters of land under the 
mortgage system of crops, which is in reality a system of slavery, for most of them 
have very little idea of the cost of the materials they buy at the stores. The natural 
result of this is that they usually pay very high prices, and high rates of interest, 
and being ignorant, they have noconception of what they really need; consequently 
they will purchase clocks when they cannot read the hour of day, and they often 

buy a buggy when they have no horse to draw it, and each year finds them deeper 
and deeper in debt. 
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What they especially need are those of their own race who can go among them 
and teach, not only on the Lord’s Day, but what is quite as important for them, 
ways of decent Christian living. We have long felt at Hampton that the Church 
might wisely add to its teaching of theology for those who are to be the religious 
leaders of their race, a knowledge of agriculture and home-making. Some of the 
very best missionary work of this country has been done by Bishop Hare among the 
Sioux Indians. He has prepared and sent out as catechists in his schools, young 
people, who have not only been fitted to teach the Bible on Sundays, but who dur- 
ing the week days can give instruction in the planting of crops and the building of 
homes. We at Hampton are very thankful for the part that Bishop Hare has al- 
lowed us to have in the training of many of these young people, and it is a great 
pleasure to us to go into the West and see the faithful service rendered there, along 
these most practical lines. 

It has occurred to me that the Church might make use of Hampton in training 
leaders for the Negro in the same way that Bishop Hare has made use of it in train- 
ing these Indians. One of our most earnest workers in the South is the Rev. James 
S. Russell, of Lawrenceville, Virginia, who-has been made archdeacon by the 
Church. After passing through the school here at Hampton he took a course at 
the Petersburg theological school, and then went to work in the Black Belt of Vir- 
ginia. He has not only built up a church, but also an industrial school, so that 
Lawrenceville has now become a centre for instruction in agriculture, the mechanic 
arts, and in home-making as well. 

Those who have studied and understand the Negro problem, feel that the wel- 
fare of the race lies very largely in their making their homes in the country, and in 
their having land of their own. So long as the Blacks live on rented land and in 
the one and two-roomed cabins, where father, mother, and children are huddled to- 
gether, there is very little possibility of progress. The great need in the South to- 
day, is for centres in the country districts, from which there shall go light and help 
along the lines just indicated. What Mr. Washington, one of Hampton’s gradu- 
ates, has done at Tuskegee ought to be done, in a smaller way, perhaps, in many 
parts of the South, and if the Church is to do its most effective work it must take up 
this side of the training. 

Hampton is very glad to lend itself to this kind of work. There is here a large 
plant, given by the Christian people of this country, which has cost considerably over 
$500,000; there is also a corps of competent instructors, and opportunities are here of- 
fered by the school, such as are possible nowhere else in the South, for instruction in 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. This opportunity, it seems to us, the Church ought 
to make use of. It has been found that the very best Foreign missionaries are the 
medical missionaries, and it is certainly true to-day that the best missionaries among 
the Blacks are those acquainted with farming, carpentry, and the work of the hand. 
For a long time to come, the Colored clergy who are capable of doing the best work 
in the South, will be the ones able to work with their hands, presenting to their 
people, not only by precept but by example, the right idea of Christian living. 

H. B. FRISSELL, 
Principal of Hampton Institute. 
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A mUNIFICENT London Churchman, who, though well known to many for his 
generous and discriminating aid to all good works, prefers to remain anonymous, 
has just made a splendid gift to the Church Missionary Society in the form of 
stock valued at $150,000. The interest of the fund is to be available for the gen- 
eral purposes of the society. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST TO DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


I give, devise, and bequeath, to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, for Domestic 
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Should it be desired, the words can be added: To be used for work among the 
Indians, or for work among Colored People. 


THE ‘‘COLORED COMMISSION.” 


THE Commission on Work among the 
Colored People, generally known as ‘‘The 
Colored Commission,” was called into 
existence at the General Convention at 
Chicago, in October, 1886. The Board of 
Managers accordingly delegated its pow- 
ers and duties to a body consisting of 
five Bishops, five Presbyters, and five 
laymen, especially charged with pro- 
moting and aiding the work of the 
Church among the Colored people; the 
active control and direction of the work 
in each diocese belonging to its Bishop. 

Six years later, in 1892, the number of 
the Commission was increased to twenty- 
one, seven from each order, and all 
Bishops were entitled to attend its meet- 
ings. Finally, in 1895, by action of the 
General Convention, the number reverted 
to fifteen as at first, and the Commission 
now consists of the following members: 
The Right Rev. T. U. Dudley, p.p., 
Chairman, Kentucky; W. Paret, D.D., 
Maryland; W. A. Leonard, D.D., Ohio; J. 
Blount Cheshire, Jr.,D.D., North Carolina; 
C. K. Nelson, D.D., Georgia; the Rev. 
R. H. McKim, pD.p., Washington; W.N. 
MeVickar, D.D., Philadelphia; Beverly 
D. Tucker, D.D., Norfolk, Virginia; J. 
R. Winchester, D.D., Nashville, Tennessee; 
Alexander Crummell, D.D., Washington, 
D. C.; Messrs. Joseph Bryan, Richmond, 
Virginia; J. C. Bancroft Davis, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John A. King, Long Isl- 
and, New York; Henry H. Pellew, Act- 
ing Secretary, Washington, D. C.; and 
John Wilkes, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Prior to 1886 the records of the Colored 
work in the different dioceses were not 
kept separately except in two or three in- 
stances. It appears, however, that in 

1866, immediately after the war, the sum 


of $24,728 was expended in such work, 
and in 1867, $28,209; but these payments 
had fallen to $8,519 in 1879. In 1886 the 
total paid was $18,438, at which time 
there were forty-one Colored clergymen; 
to-day there are eighty, sixty-three being 
in the South. During the twenty years 
from 1866 to 1885 these payments 
amounted to $351,514, and in ten years 
from 1886 to 1895, they reached $441,494; 
the total for thirty years being $793,008. 

It must be remembered that by the ex- 
act terms of its constitution the Commis- 
sion was little more than a distributing 
agency. It has, however, become a de- 
pository of information and a bureau of 
reference, and its suggestions and recom- 
mendations have been none the less effi- 
cient in consequence of their not having 
actual force. A practical form has been 
given to the work asa whole, but there 
has been no interference with the Hccles- 
iastical Authority of the several dioceses. — 
The Commission has been able to act 
with unanimity as an harmonious whole 
from its commencement, and through 
the personal investigations of its mem- 
bers and representatives has gained much 
valuable experience. It has advocated 
a wise economy in centralizing and 
strengthening the work of existing 
schools in place of encouraging new ones 
which could not be sufficiently supported, 
and has made the utmost of the scanty 
funds intrusted to its care by contracting 
all official and executive expenditures 
within the narrowest limits. The results 
seem to show that its reliance on Divine 
guidance, which has been called ‘‘ sancti- 
fied common-sense,” has not been mis- 
placed. 

The total number of communicants, 
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7,000, may seem insignificant if meas- 
ured by the actual annual expenditure of 
$58,000, or if compared with the returns 
in diocesan reports before the war. 
newly made freedmen were without 
money or means, the Church did not 
come to their help as other religious 
bodies did, and there being no services, 
no outward signs of the accustomed re- 
ligious worship, they fell away. Years 
must pass before the seed now sown in 
the schools can bear fruit. This is a 
strong argument for the vigorous support 
of parochial schools, but these should al- 
ways include industrial training for both 
sexes, the training of the hand as well as 
of the head and heart; for the boys a 
knowledge of tools, as a means of self- 
support and advance in life, for the girls 
sewing and the household industries. 
The Church will be fed mainly through 
the children; the adult population is 
largely alien to the Church and its 
teachings. 

It is true that the Negro cannot get 
along without religion. Generally he is 
a member of some denomination, which 
keeps him close to its ranks; but the de- 
sire of the parents is universal that their 
children may obtain the knowledge 
which they are unable to impart, and en- 
joy the benefits of an education denied to 
them and others of their generation. 
The quality of the learning offered is 
therefore important. Perhaps the Church 
_ has not given enough attention to the 
material side of its work; but there is no 
need to lower the standard of spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual training while 
urging the addition of its practical and 
utilitarian features. The best all-round 
education will attract the best pupils and 
help to make the schools self-supporting. 

The elevation of a race under Church 
influences is undoubtedly a difficult and 
perhaps a superhuman task; but it has 
already been grappled with, and that by 
the Negroes themselves. The American 
Methodist Episcopal body, with its ad- 
mirable system of organization, its form- 
ularies on the lines of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, its earnest, educated, and 
able bishops and leaders, and its immense 
membership, shows what can be done 
without external help. If this body had 
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the same ‘‘ Orders” as our own, its powers 
as an auxiliary would be very valuable. 

In the Church’s missions, if more pres- 
sure could be brought upon individual 
members, so that even the poorest should 
contribute something regularly to the 
support of their missions, and take pride 
in so doing, the financial difficulties at- 
tending the work of the Commission — 
would be considerably lightened. A 
graduated reduction of appropriations to 
certain missions, so as to enforce the 
necessity of self-support, has been sug- 
gested; where tried it has proved success- 
ful. All the funds needed for the pur- 
chase of land and for the erection and 
furnishing of chapels, schools, and other 
buildings, must, however, be supplied by 
the Church at large, the help given by 
the Commission being strictly limited to 
salaries. It is just here that the work of 
Churchwomen in the various branches of » 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and in leagues 
like the St. Augustine’s and St. Monica’s 
is distinctly valuable. 

A word of hope to conclude this state- 
ment. The Commission feels with much 
thankfulness that the outlook in its part 
of the mission field is encouraging, and 
that it may well pursue its course with 
faith in God and in the support and sym- 
pathy of the Church. The darkness is 
past, and if the true light does not yet 
shine brightly, at least the dawn has be- 
gun. 

Henry E. PELLEw, 
Acting Secretary of the Commission on 
Work among the Colored People. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL INSTITUTIONS. 

One chief need in dealing with the ed- 
ucation of the Negro race is to provide 
educated and consecrated ministers fully 
alive to the condition and wants of their 
brethren and anxious to labor with ear- 
nestness and devotion to dispel their pre- 
vailing ignorance and lift them to a 
higher plane of Christian intelligence 
and life. To meet this need five institu- 
tions have come into existence since 1865: 

1. St. Augustine’s School, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, was incorporated in 
1867 as a normal school and collegiate 
institute for Colored students of both 
sexes, A separate account of this school 
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appears in another place in this number 
of the magazine. 

2. St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial 
School, Lawrenceville, Virginia, was in- 
corporated by an act of the legislature in 
1890. 

3. The Bishop Payne Divinity and In- 
dustrial School, Petersburg, Virginia, 
originated in 1878, and was incorporated 
by an act of the legislature in 1884, ‘‘for 
the purpose of educating Colored persons 
for the Ministry of the Protestant Epis- 
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Hall is contiguous to Fiske University, 
which is supported by the American 
Missionary Society (Congregationalist), 
where from 600 to 800 students are col- 
lected, Nashville being the centre of edu- 
cational and religious training fora large 
number of Christian bodies. The grounds 
are extensive, and the buildings, which 
consist of the Hall and principal’s house, 
should be enlarged to meet the require- 
ments of the institution. A chapel is, 


perhaps, one of the most pressing needs. 


KING HALL, WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


copal Church, or for any secular calling.” 
In 1887 the divinity-school was trans- 
ferred to this institution by the Theologi- 
cal Seminary of Virginia, and a faculty 
elected. The principal at this time is the 
Rev. Dr. C. R. Hains, with a staff of 
teachers consisting of the Rev. Messrs. 
W. A. R. Goodwin and J. W. Johnson. 
Nineteen of the clergy now working in 
southern dioceses have come from this 
school. 

4. Hoffman Hall, Nashville, Tennessee, 
was founded in 1890 as a school for train- 
ing Colored men for Holy Orders. The 


Five students have been ordained from 
Hoffman Hall. The present instructors 
are Archdeacon Caswall, honorary prin- 
cipal; the Rev. A. C. Cartier, proctor, 
and Mr. E. C. Cooke. 

5. King Theological Hall was incor- 
porated by an act of Congress in Janu- 
ary, 1891, and was founded in 1889 in 
Washington, in accordance with the rec- 
ommendation of the Board of Missions, 
Washington having been selected as the 
most desirable location for a general 
Church institution. The Commission 
was also largely influenced in this choice 
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by the friendly attitude of the trustees of 
Howard University, as well as by the pe- 
culiar advantages for instruction offered 
in the national capital. The Hall is es- 
tablished for the purpose of fitting stu- 
dents to become ministers in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church and has furnished 
five clergymen. Nine students and two 
Deacons are at present under instruction. 
Working arrangements have been made 
with Hoffman Hall and St. Augustine’s 
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includes the theoretical and practical ele- 
ments of theology. The instructors are 
the Bishop of Washington, the Rev. W. 
V. Tunnell, warden; the Rev. W. L. 
Devries, PH.D., the Rev. C. H. Hayes, and 
the Rev. P. H. Rhinelander. The students 
receive all the educational and social ad- 
vantages of Howard University on equal 
terms, while King Hall assists in mould- 
ing the religious life of the university, 
and at the same time dissipates the preju- 
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School for a supply of qualified candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. The difficulties 
connected with the success of theological 
halls for Colored students arise from the 
facts (1) that the Church is not yet nu- 
merically strong among the Colored peo- 
ple, the supply of candidates being in 
proportion to numbers, and (2) that little 
has been done by the Church toward pro- 
viding academic or collegiate education 
for Colored young men, so that candi- 
dates as a rule are inadequately prepared. 
The training at King Hall is on the same 
lines as at the established seminaries, and 


dices entertained unhappily by many 
against the Church. By means of the 
chapel services, library, and reading- 
rooms, a collegiate home is offered to 
Church students, while in the university 
itself every year a class for Confirmation 
is presented to the Bishop. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. * 
1. ALABAMA.—Bishop R. H. Wilmer; 
Bishop-Coadjutor H. M. Jackson. 
[Colored population, 1890, 681,431.] 2 


* The average attendance at schools is given. 
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stations; 2 clergymen; 2 lay-readers; 
communicants, 122; confirmed, 61; bap- 
tized, 19; Sunday-scholars, 77; parish- 
scholars, 57; appropriated by Commis- 
sion, annual rate, $2,230. Birmingham, 
Mobile. 

2. ARKANSAS.—Bishop H. N. Pierce. 
[Colored population, 1890, 311,227.] 1 
station ; 1 clergyman; communicants, 36; 
confirmed, 7; baptized, 10; Sunday- 
scholars, 35; parish-scholars, ; appro- 
priated by Commission, annual rate, $400. 
Little Rock. 

3. ASHEVILLE [see North Carolina].— 
4 stations; 2 clergymen; 1 lay-reader; 
communicants, 171; confirmed, 21; bap- 
tized, 30; Sunday-scholars, 189; parish- 
scholars, 146; appropriated by Commis- 
sion, annual rate, $850. Asheville, 
Franklin, Lincolnton, Morganton. 

4, DELAWARE.—Bishop Leighton Cole- 
man. [Colored population, 1890, 29,022.] 
1 station; 1 clergyman; communicants, 
33; confirmed, 5; baptized, 8; Sunday- 


scholars, 25; parish-scholars, —— ; appro- 
priated by Commission, annual rate, 
$400. Wilmington. 


5. East Carouina.—Bishop A. A. 
Watson. [Colored population, 1890 (see 
North Carolina) estimated 230,000.] 6 
stations; 4 clergymen; 4 lay-readers; 
communicants, 332; confirmed, 19; bap- 
tized, 25; Sunday-scholars, 201; parish- 
scholars, 120; appropriated by Commis- 
sion, annual grant, $2,000. Beaufort, 
Edenton, Elizabeth City, Fayetteville, 
Newbern, Wilmington. 

6. FLorima.—Bishop E. G. Weed; 
Archdeacon Brooke G. White. [Colored 
population, 1890, 166,678, less Southern 
Florida, estimated 45,000.] 9 stations, 6 
clergymen, including archdeacon; 7 lay- 
readers; communicants, 295; confirmed, 
9; baptized, 72; Sunday-scholars, 332; 
parish-scholars, 162; appropriated by 
Commission, annual rate, $2,450; salary 
of archdeacon, $1,500. Fernandina, 
Gainesville, Jacksonville, Lone Star, 
Palatka, Pensacola, St. Augustine, St. 
Nicholas, Tallahassee. 

7. GEORGIA.—Bishop C. K. Nelson. 
[Colored population 1890, 863,716.] 10 
stations; 9 clergymen; 5  lay-readers; 
communicants, 777; confirmed, 97; bap- 
tized, 153; Sunday-scholars, 582; parish- 


scholars, 550; appropriated by Commis- 
sion, annual rate, $4,100. Atlanta, Au- 
gusta, Brunswick, Darien, Pooler, Sa- 
vannah (2), St. Simon’s Mills (2), 
Thomasville. 

8. Kentucky.—Bishop T. U. Dudley. 
[Colored population, 1890, 273,981.] 3 sta- 
tions; 2 clergymen; 2 lay-readers; com- 
municants, 188; confirmed, 23; baptized, 
30: Sunday-scholars, 137; parish-scholars, 
142; appropriated by Commission, annual 
rate, $900. Henderson, Hopkinsville, 
Louisville. 

9. LEXINGTON.—Bishop L. W. Burton. 
[Colored population, see Kentucky.] 1 
station ; 1 clergyman; communicants, 19; 
confirmed, ——; baptized, 5; Sunday- 
scholars, 27; appropriated by Commis- 
sion, annual rate, $600. Lexington. 

10. Louist4na.—Bishop Davis Sessums. 
[Colored population, 1890, 562,893.] 3 
stations; 3 clergymen; communicants, 
156; confirmed, 24; baptized, 48; Sunday- 
scholars, 255; parish-scholars, 76; appro- 
priated by Commission, annual rate, 
$1,000. Bayou Sara, Chaseland, New Or- 
leans. 

11. MarynLanp.—Bishop W. Paret. 
[Colored population, 1890, 218,004, less 
Easton and part Washington, estimated 
88,000.] 3 stations; 3 clergymen; com- 
municants, 683; confirmed, 87; baptized, 
118;  Sunday-scholars, 411; parish- 
scholars, 265; appropriated by Commis- 
sion, annual rate, $1,350. Annapolis, 
Baltimore (2). 

12. MississipP1.—Bishop Hugh Miller 
Thompson. [Colored population, 1890, 
747,720.] 2 stations; 2 clergymen; 1 lay- 
reader; communicants, 108; confirmed, 
19; baptized, 49; Sunday-scholars, 60; 
parish-scholars, 85; appropriated by Com- 
mission, annual rate, $1,500. Natchez, 
Vicksburg. 

13. NortH CAROLINA.—Bishop J. B. 
Cheshire, Jr.; Archdeacon W. Walker. 
[Colored population, 1890, 567,170.] 10 
stations; 9 clergymen, including arch- 
deacon; 4 lay-readers; communicants, 
356; confirmed, 75; baptized, 105; Sun- 
day-scholars, 314; parish-scholars, 452; 
appropriated by Commission, annual 
rate, $5,200; archdeacon’s salary, $1,200; 
St. Augustine’s, for special education, 
$1,000. Charlotte, Littleton, Louisburg, 
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Noise, Pittsboro, Raleigh, Tarboro, War- 
renton, Wilson. 

14. SoutH CaRoLina.—Bishop Ellison 
Capers; Archdeacon EK. N. Joyner. 
[Colored population, 1890, 692,503.] 12 
clergymen, including archdeacon and 
helpers; 8 lay-readers; communicants, 
812; confirmed, 66; baptized, 104; Sun- 
day-scholars, 777; parish-scholars, 875; 
appropriated by Commission, annual 
rate, $4,300; archdeacon’s salary, $1,500. 
Charleston (2), Charleston county, Co- 
lumbia (8), Eastover, Lexington county, 
Peake, Summerville, Walterboro, and 
many other stations. 

15. SouTHERN FLoRIDA.— Bishop W. 
Crane Gray. [Colored population, 1890, 
see Florida, estimated 45,000.] 5 stations; 
5 clergymen ; 6 lay-readers ; communi- 
cants, 466 (508); confirmed, 71; baptized, 
114; Sunday-scholars, 319; parish- 
scholars, 140; appropriated by Commis- 
sion, annual rate, $1,150. Key West, 
Ocala, Orlando, Tampa, Ybor City. 

16. SOUTHERN VIRGINIA.—Bishop A. 
M. Randolph; Archdeacon J. S. Russell. 
[Colored population, 1890, see Virginia, 
estimated 340,000.] 20 stations; 26 
church buildings; 11 clergymen, includ- 
ing archdeacon; 10 lay-readers; com- 
municants, 1,097 (1,439); confirmed, 96 
(115) ; baptized, 91; Sunday-scholars, 831; 
parish-scholars, 657; appropriated by 
Commission, annual rate, $4,890; arch- 
deacon’s salary, $1,400. Bedford, Bruns- 
wick county, Charlotte county, City 
Point, Lawrenceville, Lunenburg county, 
Mecklenburg county, Norfolk, Nottoway 
county, Petersburg, Portsmouth. 

17. SPRINGFIELD, Illinois.—Bishop G. 
F. Seymour; Bishop-Coadjutor C. R. 
Hale. [Colored population, estimated, 
5,000.] 1 station; 1 clergyman; com- 
municants, 43; confirmed, 11; baptized, 
15; Sunday-scholars, 50; parish-scholars, 
70; appropriated by Commission, annual 
rate, $400. Cairo. 

18. TENNESSEE.—Bishop C. T. Quin- 
tard; Bishop-Coadjutor T. F. Gailor; 
Archdeacon R. C. Caswall. [Colored 
population, 1890, 434,300.] 10 stations; 9 
clergymen, including archdeacon; 6 lay- 
readers; communicants, 309 (814); con- 
firmed, 18 (22) ; baptized, 30 (29) ; Sunday- 
scholars, 236 (224); parish-scholars, 86 
\110) ; appropriated by Commission, an- 
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nual rate, $3,650; archdeacon’s salary, 
$1,500. Bolivar, Burlison, Columbia, 
Gallatin, Jackson, Memphis, Mason, 
Nashville (2), Sewanee. : 

19. Texas.—Bishop G. H. Kinsolving. 
[Colored population, 1890, 492,837, 1- 
cluding Northern and Western Texas. ] ; 
2 stations; 1 clergyman; 1 lay-reader; 
communicants, 176; confirmed, 4; bap- 
tized, 34; Sunday-scholars, 97; parish- 
scholars, 70; appropriated by Comumis- 
sion, annual rate, $1,000. Galveston, 
Tyler. 

20. VIRGINIA.—Bishop F. M. Whittle; 
Bishop-Coadjutor J. B. Newton. [Colored 
population, 1890, 640,867, less Southern 
Virginia, estimated 340,000.] 4 stations, 3 
clergymen; 1 lay-reatler; communicants, 
127; confirmed, 6; baptized, 10; Sunday- 
scholars, 210; parish-scholars, 142; ap- 
propriated by Commission, annual rate, 
$1,550. Gordonsville (2), Richmond (2). 

21. WasHINGTON.—Bishop H. Y. Sat- 
terlee. [Colored population, estimated, 
110,000, viz., D: C., 1890, 75,927; 4 Mary- 
land counties, 34,000.] 6 stations; 7 
clergymen; 1 deaconess; 3 lay-readers; 
communicants, 669; confirmed, 142; bap- 
tized, 97; Sunday-scholars, 376; parish- 
scholars, 214; appropriated by Commis- 
sion, annual rate, $3,000. Aquasco, 
Charlotte Hall, Port Tobacco, Washing- 
ton (8). 

22. WEST MissourRI.—Bishop E. R. At- 
will. (Colored population, 1890, esti- 
mated, 40,000.] 2 stations; 2 clergymen; 
2 lay-readers; communicants, 53; con- 
firmed, 5; baptized, 4; Sunday-scholars, 
37; parish-scholars, ; appropriated 
by Commission, annual rate, $600; Kan- 
sas City, St. Joseph. 

23. WESTERN TEXAS. — Bishop J. S. 
Johnston. [Colored population, see 
Texas.] 1 station; 1 clergyman; 1 dea- 
coness; communicants, 30; confirmed, 
12; baptized, 2; Sunday-scholars, 16; 
parish-scholars, -——-; appropriated by 
Commission, annual rate, $400. San An- 
tonio. 

24. WEST VIRGINIA. — Bishop G. W. 
Peterkin. [Colored population, 1890, 
33,508.] 1 station; 1 clergyman; 1 lay- 
reader; communicants, 37; confirmed, 4; 
baptized, 15; Sunday-scholars, 50; parish- 
scholars, 72; appropriated by Commis- 
sion, annual rate, $400. Charlestown. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL IN STITUTIONS. 

Norta Carona. — St. Augustine’s 
School, Raleigh. The Rev. A. B. Hun- 
ter, principal. 

SCUTHERN ViRGINIA.—St,. Paul’s Nor- 
mal and Industrial School, Lawrence- 
ville. The Rev. J. 9, Russell, honorary 
principal. 

TENNESSEE.—Hoffman Hall, Nashville. 
The Rey. R. C. Caswall, the Rev. A. OC. 
V. Cartier, proctor. 

VIRGINIA. — Bishop Payne Divinity 
School, Petersburg. The Rev. G2. 
Hains, D.p., principal. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—King Theological 
Hall. The Rev. W. V. Tunnell, war- 
den. . 

CHURCH INSTITUTIONS. 

NortH Carouina.—School for Nurses, 
St. Augustine’s, Raleigh ; Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Charlotte. 

SouTH CaRroLina. — Good Physician 
Hospital, Columbia; Holy Cross Home 
for the Aged, Brook Green; St. Anne’s 
Rescue Mission for Boys, Lexington 
county. 

TENNESSEE.—St. Mark’s School, Can- 
field Memorial, Memphis. 

ARCHDEAOONS IN CHARGE. 

FLORIDA.—The Rey. Brooke G. White, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

NortH Caroiina.—The Rev. William 
Walker, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

SouTH Carotina.—The Rev. E. N. 
Joyner, Columbia, South Carolina. 

SOUTHERN VIRGINIA.—The Rey. James 
S. Russell, Lawrenceville, Virginia. 

TENNESSEE.—The Rey. Robert C. Cas- 
wall, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Statistics to September 1st, 1896, show 
that during the preceding twelve months 
baptisms numbered 1,168; confirmations, 
838; Sunday-scholars, average number, 
5,669; parish-scholars, average number, 
4,346; the total of communicants was 
7,116. 

The Commission’s expenditure last year, 
1895-96, amounted to $56,880. This year, 
1896-97, the maximum sum placed by 
the Board of Managers at the disposal of 
the Commission is $57,920. 

The number of Colored clergymen now 
in active missionary work in the Southern 
dioceses appears to be sixty-three, besides 
seventeen in charge of parishes or mis- 
sions in northern dioceses. There are 
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also more than sixty white clergymen in 
the South actively interested in Colored 
work. 

The number of church and school 
buildings reaches 146, and the net value 
of Church property may be placed at 
$460,000. This sum includes St. Augus- 
tine’s, Raleigh, valued at $40,000; St. 
Paul’s, Lawrenceville, $25,000; Bishop 
Payne Divinity-school, Petersburg, $11,- 
000; Hoffman Hall, Nashville, $13,000; 
and King Hall, Washington, $25,000. 
The local collections last year amounted 
to $21,205. 

CLERGY LIST, MAY, 1897. 

Alabama.—The Rev. J. J. N. Thomp- 
son. 

Arkansas.—The Rev. I. P. Daniels, 

East Carolina.—The Rev. W. J. Her- 
ritage, the Rev. W. M. Jackson (Priest). 

Florida.—The Rev. P. W. Cassey, the ° 
Rey. D. D. Moore. 

Georgia.—The Rev. R. Bright (P); the 
Rev. E. H. Butler (P); the Rev. M. F. 
Duty (P); the Rev. W. A. Green @s 
the Rev. F. M. Mann. 

Kentucky.—The Rev. T. J. Brown (Eye 
the Rev. A. H. McNeil. 

Lexington.—The Rey. C. H. Thompson 

ip 


Louisiana.—The Rev. P. A. Morgan 
(P). 

Maryland.—The Rev. G. F. Bragg, Jr. 
(P); the Rev. C. W. Brooks. 

Mississippi.—The Rev. H. A. 8. Hart- 
ley (P); the Rev. M. H. Hinton. 

North Carolina (and Asheville).—The 
Rev. P. P. Alston (P); the Rev. T. B. 
Bailey; the Rev. H. B. Delaney (P); the 
Rev. J. E. King; the Rev. J. W. Perry 
(P); the Rev. J. T. Kennedy; the Rey. 
H. 8. McDuffey (P). 

South Carolina.—The Rev. J. H. M. 
Pollard (P); the Rev. E. N. Hollings (P) ; 
the Rev. G. E. Howell; the Rey. J. B. 
Mancebo; the Rey. J. S. Quarles. 

Southern Florida.—The Rev. M. Mc- 
Duffie (P); the Rey. S. Kerr (P). 

Southern Virginia.—The Rev. W. P. 
Burke (P); the Rev. J. W. Carroll; the 
Rev. J. C. Dennis; the Rev. J. T. Harri- 
son; the Rev. W. E. Howell; the Rev. J. 
F. Mitchell (P); the Rev. S. D. Phillips; 
the Rev. J. S. Russell (P); the Rev. ©. 
L. Simmons; the Rev. R. A. Smith; the 
Rev. L. Winfield. 
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Springfield (Iil.).—The Rev. G. G. Mid- 
dleton (P). 

Tennessee.—The Rev. O. P. Alston; the 
Rev. A.C. V. Cartier (P); the Rev. W. 
W. Cheshire; the Rev. G. W. Honesty 
(P); the Rev. A. A. Roberts (P); W. H. 
Wilson (P). 

Texas.—The Rev. T. W. Cain (P). 

Virginia.—The Rev. J. W. Johnson 
(P); the Rev. T. W. Vaughan. 

Washington.—The Rev. J. R. Brooks; 
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the Rev. J. G. Bryant (P); the Rev. A. 
Crummell (P); the Rev. O. L. Mitchell 
(P); the Rev. WwW. V. Tunnell (P); the 
Rev. B. B. Tyler; the Rev. O. M. Waller 
pe 
: Ween Texas.—The Rev. W. H. Mar 
shall (P). 
SuMMARY.—Clergymen in active ser- 
vice in southern dioceses, 61; rector emer- 
itus, 1; Deacon temporarily disabled, 1; 
engaged in northern dioceses, 17; total, 80. 


MISSIONARY 


ASHEVILLE.—St. Matthias’s Church, 
Asheville.—This mission deserves special 
mention as being unusually well man- 
aged and successful. It was begun in 
1865 by General James J. Martin and his 
wife, who collected a number of Colored 
people and their children on Sunday 
afternoons in Trinity Church, when the 
Catechism and the services of the Church 
were taught and explained to them week 
after week. Before long the congrega- 
tion became large enough to fill a small 
chapel, which was put up for their use, 
and in 1870 the Rev. S. V. Berry took 
charge of the work. He was a Colored 
man of great piety and good acquire- 
ments and had been a missionary in the 
West Indies. Under his care the mission 
increased and prospered, until he was 
obliged to resign it on account of ill- 
health, when it was organized as a parish. 

The present rector, the Rey. Henry S. 
McDuffey, has succeeded in impressing 
on his people, who are all poor, the duty 
of giving regularly and to the fullest ex- 
tent of their means toward the support 
of their church and minister. Three 
years ago the new church, now nearly 
completed, with 500 sittings, was begun 
to meet the needs of the congregation, 
which had quite outgrown its old quar- 
ters. Mr. McDuffey’s own people have 
contributed more than $1,000 toward 
this building, and liberal aid (although 
not sufficient to finish it), has been given 
by friends from both the North and the 
South who have seen and appreciated the 
work. One Churchwoman, a visitor at 
Asheville, was so impressed by it that she 
offered voluntarily to pay for all the 
seats, and others have given the windows 
and doors, the altar, etc. No debt has 
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been incurred, and, while much still re- 
mains to be done, the church will be free 
from debt when finished and ready for 
consecration. 


FLorwa.—Missions to the Negroes.— 
The work among the Colored people in 
Florida differs from that in other states 
in the fact that a large portion of the 
Colored people have come into the state 
since the termination of the war. They 
have.come from all parts of the United 
States and from the West Indian islands. 
Many from the islands have been trained 
in the Church and in some places are 
sufficiently numerous to form a strong 
nucleus. Unfortunately, they are clan- 
nish and are not congenial when thrown 
with the Colored people from the states. 
This has produced considerable friction, 
and in some instances led to two op- 
posing factions. The people from the 
islands are more independent and more 
self-reliant, but have not been trained to 
give. The people from the states, when 
they come from the Christian bodies 
around the Church, find the Church’s 
methods for obtaining church support 
so much milder than what they have 
been accustomed to, that it is equally 
difficult to induce them to contribute. 
Thus we have to face a financial diffi- 
culty. 

Again, the education which many have 
received tends to make them unwilling 
to submit to authority. The hard facts 
of life, however, are gradually bringing 
about a change, and the respect which 
they have for the Church is gradually 
breaking down the opposition. One of 
our great drawbacks in advancing the 
Church among the Colored people is the 
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difficulty -of obtaining men adapted to 
the missionary work. Doubtless, schools 
and homes would do more to advance 
the work than the ordinary method of 
erecting churches and preaching the 


Gospel. We have started at the top, 
and we should have begun at the bot- 
tom. If we could have kindergartens 
for the very young, and _ industrial 
schools for the older ones, I feel quite 
sure we should make a more lasting im- 
pression and greater progress. 


Jacksonville, Fernandina, St. Augustine, 
Palatka, Tallahassee, and Pensacola. 
The southern portion of the state forms 
the Missionary Jurisdiction of Southern 
Florida, and at Key West, Tampa, and 
Ocala there are Colored clergymen doing 
active service. 

In 1883 St. Philip’s Church, Jackson- 
ville, was built, at a cost of $1,600, in 
faith, for there were only four communi- 
cants at that time. Now there are about 
100 communicants, with a good rectory 


INTERIOR OF ST. JOSEPH’S CHURCH, FAYETTEVILLE, EAST CAROLINA. 
See Frontispiece, and page 220. 


There has, indeed, been much material 
progress since the war; but the moral 
progress has not been as great. I have 
tried many methods; but I do not feel 
that any has been productive of great 
results. As I stated above, we should 
have begun our work on the lines pur- 
sued by Foreign missionaries. 

Epwin G. WEED, 
Bishop of Florida. 

Places where the Work among the 
Negroes is Done.—The work in this 
diocese has been conducted in ‘the 
cities of the northern portion of the state: 


and property, all paid for,’ worth about 
$10,000. Hitherto there has been no 
parochial school connected with the 
mission, to the great hindrance of its 
work. With a Negro population in 
Jacksonville of 16,000, however, there 
should be more Churchmen. 

The Negro Baptists have here one 
church that cost $40,000, fine schools, 
and first-class school buildings. The 
Methodists spend more money, with 
their two large schools fully equipped in 
this city, than the Church spends in the 
whole State of Florida. 
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From St. Philip’s Church, Jackson- 
ville, two missions have recently been 
started in the suburbs of the city. The 
people are ‘earnest and _ intelligent 
Churchmen; but again the great mistake 
has been repeated in not having a school. 
There are beautiful lots, eligibly situated 
for this work, now ready for school 
buildings. 

A few miles below Jacksonville stands 
Emmanuel Church, St. Nicholas, with a 
good church building and a small school. 
Here, fair progress has been made. This 
work was begun by Mrs. H. R. C. 
Stevens, of Rushford, Minnesota, who 
has a winter home near by, and by per- 
sonal efforts has obtained enough 


money to build the church and school-’ 


house, and to pay the salary of the 
teacher. 

Further down the St. John’s river 
stands the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Lone Star, which was given to the 
Diocese of Florida by Mr. R. Fulton 
Cutting: Here a day-school is taught by 
a former Methodist minister, who de- 
sires to study for the Sacred Ministry in 
the Church. 

St. Cyprian’s Mission, St. Augustine, 
is carried on in a commercial building. 
There are about ten or twelve very in- 
telligent communicants in this mission, 
the lay-reader being a Colored lawyer. 
A church building is greatly needed at 
this point. 

These churches are served by Arch- 
deacon Brooke G. White, assisted by the 
Rev. P. W. Cassey and the three lay- 
readers. 

In Palatka the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin is under the charge of the Rev. 
David Moore, Deacon, who teaches the 
day-school. 

At Gainesville, the county seat of 
Alachua county, there is a mission- 
school, taught by a gentleman, formerly 
a Methodist minister, who is now a can- 
didate for Holy Orders. Here is a grand 
field for the Church; but there is no 
church building and a small room is 
rented for the services and the day- 
school. Mr. Van Ness, of Baltimore, 
has given the mission a lot, and the 
means are needed for erecting the neces- 
sary buildings upon it. 

The Church of the Good Shepherd, 
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Fernandina, is served by the rector of 
the white congregation, St. Peter’s—the 
Rev. E. Gay. One ‘of the most promi- 
nent gentlemen of, the state, Mr. Samuel 
A. Swann, gives*these Colored Church-~’ . 
people lay services once a week. 

The Church of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Tallahassee, is served by Arch- 
deacon Carter, assisted by Professor 
Tucker, of the State Colored Normal 
School. Here, with a good church and 
school-house, the means are wanting to: 
employ a competent teacher for carrying 
on a parochial school. 

The most promising opening, however, 
for the Church isin Pensacola. Here a. 
small company of about twenty-five 
communicants have {neither church 
building nor school-house, with not a. 
foot of land. A gentleman, formerly a 
Methodist‘ minister—Mr. John Gibson, 
the principal of the large Colored public 
school—acts as lay-reader, being also a 
candidate for Holy Orders. Given a 
church building and azclergyman in 
Priest’s Orders to go to Pensacola, great. 
things might be accomplished here for 
the Church. 

To sum up, there are ‘nine missions in 
the Diocese of Florida, an archdeacon, 
and two Colored clergymen (Deacons), 
who devote their whole time to the work. 
In addition, two white clergymen are 
partly occupied in the same field. Three 
men, formerly Methodist ministers, are 
also working as lay-readers and teachers. 
The whole work is sadly hindered be- 
cause of the insufficient number of 
church buildings and_ school-houses. 
Unless there are more good Church 
schools and _ buildings, where the 
Church’s services can be reverently ren- 
dered, it will be a hard struggle to make 
Churchmen of the Negroes in Florida. 


GEORGIA. — Church Missions to Ne- 
groes.—Among the many noble efforts. 
of the first Bishop of Georgia, Stephen 
Elliott of blessed memory, must be in- 
cluded the carrying of the precious privi- 
leges of the Church to the slaves and 
Afro-Americans in his diocese. The 
chronicler is in error who states that the 
Bishop found them “‘ joined to their idols, 
and left them alone.” Again and again 
in his Convention addresses Bishop Elliott. 
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urged upon the planters to provide in- 
struction and opportunity of worship for 
these people, and at the opening of the 
civil war there were many hundred com- 
municants on St. Simon’s Island and 
along the coast of Georgia. 

St. Stephen’s Church, the one parish of 
Colored people in the state, stands amonu- 
ment to his recognition of responsibility 
for the spiritual welfare of this part of his 
charge. At the burial of this godly Prel- 
ate the men of that church sought and 
obtained the privilege of bearing his mor- 
tal remains to their resting place in the 
city cemetery in Savannah. 

Bishop Beckwith opened the Mission 
of St. Augustine in the same city many 
years later. The Rev. Dr. Wm. C. Wil- 
liams was the pioneer in country work 
and labored for years among the rice 
fields of the Ogeechee. The Rev. Dr. 
Wm. H. Harrison started the mission 
in Augusta and built St. Mary’s Chapel 
with the aid of members of his family 
and friends. In Brunswick, the Rev. H. 
E. Lucas, with the aid of Miss Nightin- 
gale, daughter of the old wealthy plant- 
er, initiated the work, which was after- 
ward earnestly prosecuted by the Rev. Mr. 
Dodge in St. Athanasius’s, where the Rev. 

J. J. P. Perry has made a most pro- 
nounced success in church and schools. 
Mr. Dodge also established two missions, 
St. Perpetua’s and St. Ignatius’s, within 
the limits of hisisland parish. Some time 
about 1890, the Rev. Wm. H. Hunt, Dea- 
con, opened a mission in Atlanta, which 
was with great difficulty sustained. The 


_ present Bishop perceiving the necessity 


gave special impetus to this work, which 
has developed into St. Paul’s Church, 
which has a good building and school- 
house with property worth $4,000. 

About three years ago the Rey. C. I. 
La Roche seized his opportunity and built 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Thomasville, where on one of his visits 
the Bishop confirmed a denominational 
preacher, Mr. John W. Carter, and twen- 
ty-three of his followers. A little later 
Mr. Henry E. Rees, with the encour- 
agement of his rector, opened St. Bar- 
nabas’s Mission at Marietta. Within the 
month the Bishop has accepted the entire 
control of a congregation fathered by 
James Robinson, baptized and confirmed 


in the Church many years ago in slavery 
times, and who has most wisely never 
before relinquished his direct claims upon 
a body of some 300 people. 

It is impossible in the brief space allot- 
ted to us to go much into detail concern- 
ing these missions. The policy of the 
present Bishop has been to strengthen 
work already begun rather than make 
new ventures, except that the number of 
Negro clergymen has been increased from 
one to six. Within the past year three 
churches have been rebuilt, three new 
school-houses have been constructed, and 
two more acquired. Albany, Macon, 
and Columbus afford abundant reasons 
and encouragement for the establishing 
of missions as soon as the means can be 
procured. - When it is borne in mind 
that we have 116,000 more Negroes in 
Georgia than in any other diocese (about 
950,000 in all), the immensity of our re- 
sponsibility may be in a measure realized. 

A recapitulation of these missions in- 
cludes the following statistics: “Congre- 
gations, 13; clergymen (white, 5; Col- 
ored, 5), 10; postulants, 3; school-houses,. 
7; teachers, 16; value of Church prop- 
erty, $79,000; communicants, 761; Sun- 
day-school pupils, 1,091; parish schools, 
8; pupils, 840; industrial schools, 5; pu- 
pus, 160. 


New York. — The St. Augustine's 
League.—Of all the agencies in con- 
nection with missionary work among 
the Colored people, none has been 
more successful in supplying help when 
and where it was most needed, and in 
encouraging those engaged in the 
work itself, than the St. Augustine’s 
League in New York. The league was 
organized in the autumn of 1890 by a few 
ladies of St. Bartholomew’s Parish, whose 
interest in work among the Colored people 
had been quickened by the earnest words 
of the Bishop of Kentucky during a visit 
to New York. Having enlisted some 
friends and sketched their proposed plan 
of work, these ladies sought the advice 
of their Bishop, who made hearty and 
earnest response to the great need which 
they laid before him of interesting 
Churchwomen in the religious and educa- 
tional work of the Church among the 
Colored people. 
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Thus encouraged, the present president 
of the league went first to her own rector, 
who gladly gave his cordial approval, 
which was fully indorsed by many of the 
leading clergymen of the city. Within 
one week a brief statement by the Bishop 
of New York of the new project, its aims 
and its needs, asking for the prayers and 
alms of God’s people on its behalf, was in 
the hands of every clergyman in the 
diocese. 

Asa result of this beginning forty-seven 
parishes in the city and diocese are now 
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connected with the league, giving it an 
annual offering and sending delegates to 
the monthly meetings. There are over 
800 members, each paying one dollar a 
year; but the dues and offertories are far 
from representing the amount contributed 
each year toward mission work among 
Colored people. The league supports in the 
Colored theological schools fourteen schol- 
arships, each of $150 per annum, and last 
year sent boxes of clothing and materials 
valued at more than $3,000, besides over 
$10,000 in cash, the whole distributed 
among the missions and schools in eight 
southern dioceses. 
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The objects thus aided are very varied. 
Sometimes salaries are provided for 
teachers, or board for scholars, at an in- 
dustrial school, sometimes repairs or 
fittings for church or school-house, some- 
times interest on a mortgage when build- 
ings are in danger of being sold for un- 
paid interest or taxes, sometimes a stove, 
books, or travelling expenses for pupils. 


Nortu Garoiina.—St. Augustine’s 


School, Raleigh.—St. Augustine’s School 
was incorporated July 19th, 1867, “as a 


SCHOOL, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


school for the education and elevation of 
the Colored race.” It was one of the 
first Church schools started especially 
for the Colored people after the war, and 
the first provision for the work was a 
legacy of $25,000 by the will of Charles 
Avery, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In 
1867 the Freedman’s Bureau, through the 
commissioner, General O. O. Howard, 
gave $6,248 for the erection of buildings. 
In 1870 the Rev. Dr. Smith, the first 
principal of the school, obtained from the 
Barry fund a gift of $26,716, and later 
Dr. Smith obtained other contributions 
for buildings and school expenses. 
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There has been an average attendance 
of 100 students ever since the school 
opened, the following having been gsuc- 
cessively its principals: The Revs. J. 
Brinton Smith, John E. Q. Smedes, Rob- 
ert R. Sutton, p.p., and A. B. Hunter. 
At this writing there are 125 boarders 
and fifty day-scholars.- Six of the stu- 
dents are looking forward to Holy Or- 
ders. 

The school land at present consists of 
110 acres. On January 1st, 1897, sixty- 
eight acres were added to the forty-two 
which have been in cultivation for sey- 
eral years; but to effect their purchase 
the small endowment has been much re- 
duced. Besides this endowment the 
school depends upon the appropriations 
from the Commission on Work among 
the Colored People, and the gifts from 
Sunday-schools and branches of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. Some money also 
comes in from the students for their own 
support, the amount for last year being 
$3,000. 

Fifteen teachers are on the regular 
staff, and six buildings have been com- 
pleted and two are in process of con- 
struction. The stone chapel, in which 
are held daily morning and evening 
prayers, as well as the Sunday services, 
the Lyman Building, in which are the 
recitation-rooms and men’s and_ boys’ 
quarters, the Smith Building, where are 
the girls’ dormitories, culinary depart- 
ment, cooking-schools, sewing-schools, 
and laundry, the principal’s house, St. 
Agnes’s Hospital and Training-school for 
Nurses, the Benson Library, and a frame 
industrial building, yet uncompleted— 
these form an irregular group of scat- 
tered buildings. 

All students in the regular course pay 
seven dollars a month for board and tui- 
tion, two dollars in work, and five dol- 
lars in money; but, by special arrange- 
ment and by certain scholarships, less 
may be paid in money and more in work, 
The students in the industrial course re- 
ceive a credit of from ten to twelve dol- 
lars a month for their work, and are 
charged seven dollars for board and tui- 
tion. These students work all day and 
attend a night-school, conducted by the 
pupil-teachers under the direction of one 
of the faculty. 


The girls receive systematic and 
graded training in cooking and sewing’ 
in both the regular and industrial de- 
partments. The collegiate’ department 
prepares male students for King Hall, 
and also to act as teachers in Church 
schools, there being in the normal and 
collegiate departments a special course 
upon the history and doctrine of the 
Church. The primary and preparatory 
departments correspond to the same 
grades in the state and parochial Colored 
schools. There is a kindergarten, num- 
bering over fifty pupils, which has been 
started since October, 1896. The trade- 
school, which at present is limited by 
want of money to the bricklaying trade, 
supplies a much needed training for some 
students, and it is hoped that instruction 
in other trades may be added when funds 
will allow. 

The missionary store brings in a little 
income for the school and for special pur- 
poses, the articles sent in missionary 
boxes being sold instead of given away, 
which helps to establish individual inde’ 
pendence. There is, connected with the 
store, a co-operative society and woman’s 
exchange, which allows the Colored 
women to bring articles of their own 
making to the store for sale. St. Agnes’s 
Hospital has now two nurses besides the 
head-nurse, and five patients. There is 
here a course of instruction carried on for 
the nurses by the house doctor and several 
of the city physicians. 

Of the Church workers employed by 
the Commission on Work among the 
Colored People, sixteen missionaries and 
twenty-one teachers have been students 
at St. Augustine’s School. This is the 
only Colored school supported by the 
Church where systematic instruction is 
carried on in the collegiate department, 
special instruction for this purpose hay- 
ing been provided by the Commission. 

The school needs many things, but its 
greatest want, at present, is an endow- 
ment, that the work may go on more 
satisfactorily to all concerned. With the 
sixty-eight acres of land added to the lot, 
comes an opportunity which should not 
be lost for instruction in agriculture and 
horticulture. This, however, cannot be 
given until money shall be provided for 
an experienced teacher as well as for 
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farm implements and suitable¥buildings. 
Much is being done by workers to pro- 
vide this opening for the Negroes, but 
the Church has not yet realized her full 
duty toward them. 


NorTHERN CALIFORNIA. — Bishop 
Graves, who, by appointment of the 
Presiding Bishop, has taken episcopal 
charge of the Missionary District of 
Northern California, makes the follow- 
ing brief but interesting report of his first 
visitation of the jurisdiction: ‘‘I have 
just finished my first visitation of North- 
ern California. I visited thirty-one places 
(four of them a second time); delivered 
eighty-two sermons and addresses; con- 
firmed 179 candidates, who, with seven- 
ty-seven confirmed by Bishops Leonard 
and Nichols, make a total for the year 
of 256. Bishop Leonard and myself col- 
lected $201.36 for General Missions.’ I 
was everywhere welcomed by clergy and 
people, and all seem much encouraged 
by my visits. The clergy, at my sugges- 
tion, have opened five new missions. 
There are a number of important and 
promising places for new missions, which 
IT hope to visit in the autumn. The 
clergy generally are doing good work.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Work among the 
Colored People of Philadelphia.—As 
early as the year 1778 the free people of 
color in the city of Philadelphia, moved 
by the spirit of self-help, organized a so- 
ciety without regard to religious tenets 
‘to support one another in sickness, and 
for the benefit of their widows and 
fatherless children.” Out of this society 
ultimately grew a religious organization 
that finally became a part of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the Diocese 
under the title of St. Thomas’s Church. 
This organization was made in the year 
1790, while the resolution to unite them- 
selves to the Church was passed in 1794. 

In reaching this point the obstacles to 
be overcome were neither few nor tri- 
fling; but through the encouragement 
and assistance given by Bishop White and 
the Rev. Drs. Magaw and Abercrombie 
and others, these difficulties were sur- 
mounted. At that time nearly one-half 
of the adult Colored population became 


‘parishes. 
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members of this congregation, and had 
this ratio been kept up, the Church ought 
to have to-day nearly 10,000 communi- 
cants in this city. 

Absalom Jones was ordained the first 
minister for this congregation. He was 
the first Colored person ordained in the 
United States. Until within a short time 
the St. Thomas’s Church edifice remained 
at its original site, Fifth and Adelphi 
Streets, The onward march of business, 
however, forced the congregation to seek 
a new place further west, and the church 
is now located in Twelfth Street below 
Walnut. 

The mission that became the Church 
of the Crucifixion, Bainbridge Street, 
near Kighth, was begun in the year 1846, 
by a layman from St. Paul’s Church. 
“Circumstances had made known to him 
that a large number of Colored persons 
resided in the neighborhood of Bedford 
Street, extremely poor and wretched as 
to physical comforts and, if possible, more 
destitute of moral and spiritual advan- 
tages. His first effort was directed to 
their spiritual improvement. He rented 
a room of suitable dimensions, gave in- 
formation extensively that it would be 
open on every Sunday evening for Divine 
worship, and invited the Colored popula- 
tion to attend.” 

In May, 1847, a parish was formally 
organized and took the name of Parish 
of the Crucifixion. Since that time it has 
continued to do its special work, having 
its vestry selected from white churches. 
The twelve vestrymen, at the present 
time, are taken from nine different 
This has always been a source 
of great strength to the church, for while 
the members are not relieved one iota 
from doing what they can, the multi- 
plied interest, through the vestry, has 
always drawn friends to the work. The 
church maintains two other stations, one 
of which is now seeking to erect a large 
building for church and Sunday-school 
purposes. 

The Church of the Holy Trinity has a 
flourishing Sunday-school of about 400 
scholars: it meets in the parish house, 
Twentieth Street below Walnut, in the 
afternoons. Its teachers are among the 
best in the city, and their devotion to the 
scholars is richly rewarded by a large 
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and regularattendance. The good that is 


being done in this school is unique, be- 


cause most of the scholars are Methodists 
or Baptists and here they get the instruc- 
tion that could not be given to them else- 
where. The attention given to the physi- 
cal comforts of the scholars is worthy of 
imitation everywhere. This school was 
organized by Bishop Phillips Brooks 
when rector of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity. 

There is a home for Colored crippled 
children at Forty-third and Wallace 
Streets. In connection with this home is 
the Chapel of St. Michael and All 
Angels. The priest-in-charge looks after 
the religious condition of the inmates as 
well as of the Colored people in West 
Philadelphia. The chapel is the gift of a 
member of St. Mark's Church. 

St. Mary’s Mission of St. Mark’s 
Church, in Lombard Street near Seven- 
teenth, is doing a vigorous work. It is 
in one of the most thickly populated 
Colored sections of the city. It is under 
one of the clergy of St. Mark’s Church, 
who is assisted by the sisters of the par- 
ish. A large and handsome church is to 
be erected in the near future. 

Zion Church, at Eighth Street and 
Columbia Avenue, has also a Sunday- 
school in a separate building. 

All told, there are at least 1,500 Colored 
children attending Sunday-schools and 
1,000 communicants in the various par- 
ishes and missions. 


SoutH CaRoLina.—St. Mark’s Church, 
Charleston, was founded at Easter, 1865. 
Previous to that date ‘‘free persons of 
color” were allowed to hold pews in the 


-galleries of the several parish churches, 


notably St. Philip’s and St. Paul’. A 
large number of Colored communicants 
were connected with each of these parishes, 
with well-equipped Sunday-schools for 
the instruction of theirchildren. In 1865 
most of the white communicants were ab- 
sent from the city and all the churches 
were closed. It was then that a number 
of Colored Churchmen made application 
to the military commandant of the city 
for some place to worship, and they were 
told by him to open any one of. the 
churches that they wished; but knowing 
that everything was in an unsettled con- 


dition, they decided not to follow that 
advice and selected the Orphanage chapel, 
that being city property, until they could 
make better and more permanent ar- 
rangements. In a short time they moved 
into the original St. Mark’s Church, a 
small wooden building in Chapel Street, 
and called the Rev. J. B. Seabrook as 
rector. He served them faithfully through 
much opposition and ostracism for twelve 
years, until his death in 1877. 

The next year the Rev. Dr. A. Toomer 
Porter was called to the rectorship, while 
still remaining rector of the Church of 
the Holy Communion and head of the 
Porter Institute. Under the leadership - 
of Dr. Porter the parish entered, in No- 
vember, 1878, the present building. Dr. 
Porter committed the spiritual affairs of 
the parish almost entirely to his succes- 
sive assistants, the Rev. Messrs. C. I. La 
Roche, T. A. Porter, Thaddeus Saltus, H. 
C. Bishop, and J. H. M. Pollard. It may 
be interesting to note that the Rev. Mr. 
Saltus was the first Colored man to enter 
Holy Orders in the Diocese of South Car- 
olina. His active ministry did not last 
more than about three years, and yet the 
impressions of that holy, pure, and ear- 
nest career still live in the hearts and in- 
fluence the lives of many in the parish. 

Dr. Porter, after a rectorship of ten 
years, tendered his resignation in 1888, 
and the Rev. Mr. Pollard, his assistant, 
was elected rector. Under his rectorship 
the large chancel window which was de- 
stroyed in the storm of 1893 has been re- 
stored, and four memorial windows have 
been placed in the south wall of the church 
atacost of about $1,000; the church, which 
suffered severely from the earthquake and 
tornado, has been completely and hand- 
somely repaired and repainted; a large 
organ has been purchased, and in 1895 a 
rectory was secured. The total indebted- 
ness on church and rectory amounts to 
$2,300. In addition to this material 
growth, anew mission has been organ- 
ized at Summerville, St. Andrew’s Mis- 
sion has been reorganized, Calvary 
Church has been kept open for two years, 
and the new mission at Walterboro been 
begun. 

St. Mark’s Parish has given to the Min- 
istry the Rev. Thaddeus Saltus, the Rey. 
EK. N. Hollings, and the Rev. G. F. Mil- 
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ler, with two candidates now in prepara- 
tion. There are about 360 communicants, 
400 children in the Sunday-school, and 
800 persons identified with the parish. 


The Work among the Negroes.—The 
work in South Carolina for the Colored 
population was organized into the arch- 
deaconry system in February, 1892. Since 
that time it has undergone various fluct- 
uations. When Bishop Howe appointed 
the present archdeacon, there were eigh- 
teen missionary points, with twelve mis- 
sion day-schools. These numbers, re- 
spectively, gradually increased, until 
they rose to thirty-three missions, and 
thirty day-schools. At present there are 
twenty-six missions, and twenty day- 
schools. Of these, however, but thirteen 
were in operation when this was written. 
_ At as many of the day-schools as possible 
there are industrial departments for girls. 
It is the purpose of the archdeacon to en- 
graft the industrial feature as far as prac- 
ticable upon the missionary work every- 
where in the archdeaconry. 

The chief thing, as it appears to the 
Bishop of South Carolina, in the Church’s 
ministrations to the Colored people, is her 
teaching function, There are about 250,- 
000 children of school age in the state. 
Educational facilities, through state and 
corporation funds and the several relig- 
ious societies, are perhaps sufficient at the 
larger centres of population; but this 
constitutes the smaller proportion of the 
children. There are many thousands in 
the rural districts and smaller centres who 
have but the brief, imperfect system of 
state schools, and there are yet other 
many thousands not reached by these. 

There are several institutions which, in 
the judgment of those in authority, it has 
seemed necessary to undertake. St. Ann’s 
Rescue Mission for incorrigible boys, es- 
tablished in Lexington county, about four 
miles from Columbia, is one of these. 
Here is a considerable farm, and other in- 
dustrial features will be added. This is 
under the charge of the Rev. Geo. EH. 
Howell, a Deacon, with his wife as ma- 
‘tron. Hour boys have been admitted. 

Down on the Waccamaw, where the 
Colored people are as ten to one of the 
whites, there is, at Brook Green, an in- 
stitution which is somewhat nondescript. 
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If there are old people, with no place to 
live in, it is made an old people’s home. 
If untenanted by the aged, and there is 
a case of acute disease needing the care it 
can give, then it is used as a hospital. It 
is under the supervision of Mrs. Marinus 
Willett, who is profoundly interested in 
the work of helping the Colored people 
around her. The Rev. L. F. Guerry is 
the efficient missionary in charge of the 
Holy Cross Mission, which includes the 
foregoing and two other missions on what 
is called the Waccamaw Neck. 

The Good Physician Hospital is at Co- 
lumbia. Here is a fine equipment and a 
rare opportunity for ministering to the 
sick and poor. It includes a medical dis- 
pensary and an operating room for surgi- 
cal cases.. During the year 1896 over 100 
in-door patients were cared for, including 
many surgical cases, and about 200 were 
treated at the dispensary. At the present 
writing, in the face of unusual suffering, 
and under the pressure of almost daily 
calls for its healing power, the hospital is 
closed, as there are no funds. 

In Columbia is an establishment called 
the Episcopal Mission House. In this 
place are stored the articles sent in the 
missionary boxes by the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. A part of the policy here is to 
sell these articles at low figures, and thus 
avoid the evil of injudicious giving. To 
the really destitute and needy, as the mis- 
sion house freely receives so it is glad 
freely to give. From December to April 
the sales amount to considerably more 
than the expenses of the establishment. 
The balance finds ready use in relieving 
the necessities of many poor people, and 
aiding the Hospital of the Good Physi- 
cian. The shop business is but a single 
feature here. Various industrial pursuits 
are associated. There is a sewing-school 
for girls, a cooking-school, a kitchen-gar- 
den, a Sunday-school in which are gath- 
ered the little children from the streets 
who for whatever reason go to no other 
Sunday-school. There is also a night- 
school for young men and boys, who 
work in the day and yet aspire to learn. 

At St. Andrew’s Mission, in Berkeley 
county, near Charleston, under the Rev. 
Mr. Pollard, is a large and flourishing 
day-school. With this there is an indus- 
trial department for girls, ably conducted, 
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and material for a carpenter shop for 
boys, but this latter has not been in oper- 
ation. There is alsoa medical dispensary, 
which is served at stated times by one of 
the Colored physicians from Charleston, 
the mission being about nine miles from 
that city. 

There are two Colored Priests, three 
Deacons of the same race, five lay-readers, 
white and Colored, and about fifteen 
others, catechists and teachers, engaged 
wholly in this work, besides twelve white 
clergymen, who give more or less of 
their time to it. There are about 1,500 
children in the schools, and the Sunday 
and day missions, and abovt 1,000 com- 
municants in the archdeaconry. 

The work receives through the Com- 
mission $5,800 exclusively for salaries, 
without which it could not be carried on. 
The necessities of the work above this, 
for other salaries, and the many expenses 
of building, insurance, repairs, rents, 
railroad expenses of missionaries, hos- 
pitals, the rescue mission, and the like, 
are supplemented by special gifts. These, 
however, have been greatly reduced, and 
So, in consequence, has the work of the 
archdeaconry. 


A Negro Settlement.—St. Andrew’s 
Mission is situated in a picturesque grove 
of wide-spreading live-oaks, all heavily 
draped with pendant moss, not far from 
the Ashley river, which lies between the 
settlement and Charleston, ten miles dis- 
tant. All the land on that side of the 
river is low and malarious, and in old 
times was covered with rice plantations 
now abandoned. The half-acre on which 
the mission buildings stand formed part 
of the plantation of Mr. S. J. Magwood, 
who in 1847 determined to build a chapel 
for the religious instruction of the 
Negroes on his own and the neighboring 
plantations. Whether anything had 
been done for their spiritual welfare pre- 
vious to that time is not known. 

The inscription placed in the chapel 
reads as follows: 

The Ark: Built at the cost of S J. Magwood. 
This house is dedicated to the ‘‘Almighty Giver of 
all good”’ with the humble prayer and hope that it 
may prove an ark of safety to those for whose spe- 
cial instruction it is erected, so that at the final day 
of retribution, when we shall be brought before our 


Judge, we may each, master and servant, stand ac- 
quitted in His awful presence. 


The first pillar of this building laid this day, the 
27th of January, 1847. 

“Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace, 
good will towards men.”’ 


The Rey. Thomas Grimké Drayton, the 
owner of one of the rice plantations, took 
charge of the chapel services for a num- 
ber of years, and showed great interest in 
the religious training of the Negroes. 
After the war the plantations and the 
chapel were alike abandoned and the 
Negroes left to shift for themselves. In 
1873-74 the opening of the phosphate in- 
dustry near by attracted a large number 
of strangers into the neighborhood, a 
change which was followed by general 
demoralization. 

The first effort made for the welfare of 
the Negro population came from the 
Reformed Episcopal body, and many 
families joined it. In May, 1888, Bishop 
Howe, of South Carolina, decided to re- 
vive the original mission, and requested 
the Rey. J. H. M. Pollard, rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, Charleston, to take it 
under his charge. At that time the chapel 
was ina most dilapidated condition, the 
roof leaking badly. A congregation had 
to be gathered with much pains and the 
prospect was far from encouraging; but 
the missionary invited the people to come 
and see what the Church would do for 
them. Heopened a school, put a teacher 
in charge, and soon enrolled more than 
100 children. There were no funds avail- 
able for the needed repairs, which had to 
be made by slow degrees as means could 
be obtained; but in 1892, through the aid 
of friends, a school-house was built, and a 
chancel added to the old chapel, which 
was remodelled and improved, the whole 
costing $1,100. 

The village, where most of the people 
are collected, stands half a mile or more 
from the mission, and here the teachers 
used to reside, walking to and from the 
school, and thus specially exposed to 
malarious influences. After a very faith- 
ful young teacher, Maggie Wilson, had 
been seized with the deadly malarial 
fever and taken to her rest, the friends of 
the school saw that a proper teachers’ 
home on the mission grounds was a neces- 
sity. This was provided chiefly by mem- 
bers of St. Monica’s League, Washington, 
D. C., at a cost of some $900. The league 
also gave a bell and aided in the erection 
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and equipment of a carpenter’s shop for 
the industrial training of the boys. This, 
however, is at present suspended for lack 
of funds to pay a competent teacher. 

The people in the settlement, who are 
exceedingly poor, have contributed freely 
of their poverty, and have given during 
the last nine years $1,120 toward the ex- 
penses of the mission. The school is now 
in excellent order, with three teachers. 
One of these is a lay-reader and conducts 
the Sunday services in the absence of Mr. 
Pollard, who comes over once a month, 
and retains the general superintendence. 
The girls receive thorough instruction in 
needlework. Industrial training for the 
boys is most desirable, but involves an 
expenditure which the mission is unable to 
assume at present. Another difficulty has 
been how to obtain pure water, the sur- 
face water and the old wells being a fruit- 
ful source of fever. By the help of 
friends an artesian well has now been 
provided. 


SourHERN ViraGinia.—St. Paul’s Nor- 
mal and Industrial School, Lawrence- 
ville.—This school was founded by the 
Rey. James S. Russell in 1888, when 
about three acres of land on which to 
establish a normal school for teachers 
were purchased in Brunswick county. 
Although entirely dependent for sup- 
port upon voluntary contributions, in 
1890 it was incorporated on the same 
general lines as Hampton, with a body of 
fifteen trustees, including the Bishop and 
the Bishop-Coadjutor of Virginia. The 
charter makes liberal provisions for the 
best methods of educating the head, hand, 
and heart of its students, the objects of 
the institution being defined as follows: 
‘‘For the instruction of youth in the 
various common-school and academic 
branches, the best methods of teaching 
the same, and the best system of practi- 
cal industry; and for the carrying out of 
these purposes the said trustees may 
establish any department or school in 
the said institution.” From this small 
beginning nine years ago the school has 
grown every year until its value in lands, 
buildings, furniture, and other posses- 
sions now exceeds $40,000. Theintention 
is to make the school self-supporting as 
far as possible. 
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The following industries are being 
operated with as much success as the use 
of much antiquated and imperfect ma- 
chinery will allow. 

1. Inthe carpentry department the fore- 
man is an old slave, uneducated but thor- 
oughly versed in carpentry and building, 
and anaccomplished mechanic. Some of 
the apprentices are competent to direct con- 
tracts and in addition to outside work doall 
the building and repairing of the institu- 
tion. The revenue from this department 
has greatly helped the general treasury ; 
but better work could be done with im- 
proved tools and machinery. In connec- 
tion with the house-building feature there 
is a large workshop, where brackets, 
mouldings, window-frames and door- 
frames, blinds, and many other things are 
made. 

2. In the grist-mill meal is supplied to 
the school and to the public. Logs are 
cut in the saw-mill and turned into 
lumber, which is put into various shapes 
ready for buildings. These and the kiln- 
drying house furnish employment to a 
large number of boys. The extent of the 
work is crippled by the inadequate size of 
the engine. 

3. In the blacksmithy, where horse- 
shoeing and iron work are a specialty, the 
foreman is a son of Hampton, and much 
work is done here for the townspeople. 

4. In the wheelwright department carts 
and wagons are made and repaired. 

5, 6,7, 8. In these departments are 
shoemaking, cabinet-making and such 
work, printing, masonry, and bricklay- 
ing. All these forms of industry are 
profitable, and the boys engaged in them 
are required to attend evening school. A 
fine band of music has recently been 
organized among the students. 

9. The agricultural department, how- 
ever, is that on, which the success of the 
school largely depends, there being acon- 
stant demand for vegetables and farm 
products. Additional farm land is greatly 
needed and could be obtained at low 
rates. 

10. The girls are trained in cooking, 
housework, washing and ironing, dress- 
making, and tailoring. They do all the 
work of the school in these departments, 
and in the last two considerable work for 
the public as well. 
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The object at St. Paul’s School is to 
teach the boys and girls every useful em- 
ployment which may enable them to be- 
come self-supporting in after life. The 
Negro children cannot get such training 
in their homes, but must be brought out 
of the darkness under Christian influence 
and in contact with educated persons. If 
they are to become desirable citizens and 
win the confidence and respect of their 
intelligent white neighbors, they must be 
honest, intelligent, and industrious them- 
selves. 

An excellent feature of the school is 
the practice of giving lectures to every 
class on hygiene and home nursing, the 
interest taken by both boys and girls 
being remarkable. They rehearse at 
home their lessons on taking the pulse, 
ventilation, bandaging, the care of 
wounds, etc. One difficulty now is to 
keep all from wanting to become trained 
nurses or doctors. 

The cost of educating-a pupil in St, 
Paul’s School is seventy-five dollars per 
annum, fifty dollars being paid in cash 
and labor. Friends of the cause, it is 
hoped, will supply scholarships costing 
twenty-five dollars and representing the 
balance, which cannot be paid otherwise. 
The needs of the school are very pressing 
and the work is carried on at great dis- 
advantage from want of improved tools 
and machinery, and from inadequate 
space and confined buildings. These 
hindrances, it is hoped, will disappear 
with time. Not one of the departments 
but requires enlargement and increased 
facilities. Hundreds of deserving boys 
and girls want to come to this institution, 
but cannot be received for lack of means. 
Indeed, it would seem as if money must 
be had for repairs and better equipment 
or the work will fail. 

At present the school ministers to over 
300 students, coming from seventeen 
states of the Union. Many of these have 
been confirmed, and all are brought to 
love the blessed teachings of the Church 
before they return to their homes. It 
will thus be seen how powerful an agency 
the St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial 
School may become for the dissemina- 
tion of the principles and doctrine of the 
Church and for the elevation of the 
Colored people. Such schools scattered 
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throughout the South would make it 
possible to obtain a nucleus of intelligent, 
earnest Colored Churchmen and Church- 
women in many communities, and would 
prove efficient factors in Christianizing 
and improving the lower strata of the 
Negro population. 


WASHINGTON.—St. Monica’s League, 
Washington, D. C.—Mrs. Bancroft 
Davis, president of St. Monica’s League, 
writes under date of April 3d last: ‘‘ In 
1893, St. Monica’s League, being duly 
organized, asked the Commission on 
Work among the Colored People, through 
its President, the Bishop of Kentucky, 
that it might stand toward the Commis- 
sion in the same attitude as the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the Board of Missions, and 
offered its services to carry out the work 
prescribed by the Commission as loyally 
and faithfully as it should be in its power 
to do. To this appeal a most cordial as- 
sent was given on the part of the Com- 
mission, and St. Monica’s League entered 
upon its work. Its membership is small, 
not quite 200; its annual fee only one 
dollar; its funds, therefore, very limited ; 
but its members have shown such a gen- 
erous spirit and such zeal in carrying on 
the work that the league may present its 
record with confidence as a proof of its 
activity in the past and an earnest of its 
efficiency in the future. 

‘‘From 1893 to the present time St. 
Monica’s League has raised and expended 
the sum of $5,225 upon the following ob- 
jects: (1) Starting and furnishing with 
sewing materials, with books, desks, 
blackboards, Sunday-school books, etc., 
parish, industrial, and Sunday-schools in 
Florida, Georgia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Maryland, and West Vir- 
ginia; also toward salaries of teachers in 
such schools; (2) contributions toward 
building or completing churches and 
school-houses, furniture for chancels, 
vestments, organs, church bells, furniture 
for teachers’ homes, etc., in Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Florida, Louis- 
iana, and Tennessee; (8) scholarships in 
King Hall, Washington, and Lawrence- 
ville, Virginia; (4) contributions to hos- 
pitals of bed linen, towels, old linen, hang- 
ing texts for walls, etc., at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, and at Brook Green, 
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South Carolina. In addition to the above- 
named sum, a grant of land, valued at 
$2,000, was made by a member of the 
league to the Bishop of Georgia for mis- 
sion work at Brunswick. 

‘*Since 1895 St. Monica’s League has, in 
addition to other work, made regular 
monthly contributions to the salaries of 
industrial teachers in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, in Darien, Georgia, and in 
Tyler, Texas, which methodical pay- 
ments have enabled those in charge of 
such schools to keep them running. 

‘“‘Membership in St. Monica’s is open 
to all women upon the payment of one 
dollar a year, and the league has also 
patrons, at their head the Bishop of 
Washington, who, paying the same an- 
nual due, give their support and sym- 
pathy to the league. At the present 
time the membership includes representa- 
tives from the various parishes in the 
District of Columbia and other parts of 
the Diocese of Washington.” 


St. Mary’s Chapel, Washington, D. C. 
—St. Mary’s Chapel has had an interest- 
ing history, which began even before the 
war, when the late Rev. Dr. C. H. Hall, 
of the Church of the Epiphany, was in 
the habit of holding cottage services 
among his Colored communicants. In 
December, 1866, the rector assembled 
them all for the purpose of devising ways 
and means for securing a plot of ground 
and erecting upon it a house of worship. 
Within a wonderfully short time the way 
was opened for the accomplishment of 
these objects. Mrs. Catharine Pearson, of 
Brentwood, D. C., no sooner had her at- 
tention called by the rector of St. John’s 
Church to the spiritual needs of the Col- 
ored people, than she offered as a gift the 
land on which the present beautiful 
chapel stands, while Secretary Stanton, 
at Dr. Hall’s suggestion, gave a chapel 
attached to the Kalorama Hospital, which 
was about to be sold for lumber. It was 
carefully taken down, rebuilt on the new 
site, and furnished by collections taken up 
_ in the city churches. 

In this wooden chapel the congregation 
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worshipped until 1886, when the vestry of 
St. John’s Church secured additional 
ground, and erected the present building. 
Since that time the old chapel has been 
used as a school-room. 

Twelve years earlier, however, great 
changes occurred. In 1893 the Rey. Dr. 
Alexander Crummell took charge of the 
congregation, and the following year the 
parish of St. Mary’s was regularly organ- 
ized, It was, however, determined to buy 
land and build a larger chapel elsewhere. 
This movement resulted in the erection of 
St. Luke’s Church in another part of the 
city, to which Dr. Crummell and the 
greater part of his flock migrated in No- 
vember, 1880. 

St. Mary’s was now attached to the par- 
ish of St. John’s, one of the clergy of St. 
John’s becoming the minister-in-charge. 
In 1881 a lady belonging to St. John’s 
began an industrial sewing-school for 
Colored girls, which still continues its 
valuable work with more than 100 pupils. 
They obtain a thorough training in all 
branches of needlework, the course ex- 
tending over four years, and receive 
certificates of efficiency at its comple- 
tion. 

It was also in 1881 that an English lady, 
Sister Gertrude Allen, devoted herself to 
work among the Colored poor with a zeal 
and devotion which made a greater im- 
pression than would have seemed possi- 
ble considering the very few months 
during which she was with them before 
death cut short her work. 

A parish school was in operation for 
several years, but has now been discon- 
tinued. The Rev. Oscar L. Mitchell, the 
present minister-in-charge, conducts a, 
reading-room and night school for boys 
in one of the school-rooms, and also super- 
intends an alley mission in connection 
with St. Mary’s. This mission, begun 
three years ago, has proved its usefulness 
in the very neglected neighborhood in 
which its work of visiting, mission ser- 
vices, and teaching is carried on by an 
earnest Christian worker who has recently 
been set apart as a deaconess by the 
Bishop of Washington. 


MISCELLANY. 


AT MID-DAY PRAY FOR MISSIONS. 


Tux Lord, even the most mighty God, hath spoken, and called the world, from 
the rising up of the sun unto the going down thereof. Psalm 1., 1. 

Ask of me, andI shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, andthe 
uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession. Psalm dese 


Av mid-day the Saviour of the world hung upon the Cross, lifted up that He 


might draw all men unto Him. 


At mid-day Saint Paul was converted and called to be an Apostle to the Gentiles. 
At mid-day Saint Peter was upon the house-top praying, and received the three- 


fold vision of the ingathering of the Gentiles. 


THE Missionary Council, at 
Chicago, in 1893, adopted a 
resolution that, during the 
continuance of the Council, 
a pause should be made each 
day at twelve o’clock for 
brief prayer for the coming 


of Christ’s Kingdom in all 
the world, and recommend- 
ing the custom of noonday 
prayer for missions to all 
gatherings of Church people, 
and to the clergy and mission 


stations at home and abroad. 


TuE Church of England Missionary Conference, held in London in May, 1894, 
adopted the custom of noonday prayer upon suggestion from the American Church, 
and in their report said: ‘‘The conference is now among the things of the past. Is it 
too much to hope that at least one permanent memorial of it may remain amongst us, 
and that from many of our churches the noontide bell may call us, in the field, the 
workshop, or the mart, to lift our hearts, at any rate for a moment, in prayer for all 
missions of the Church of Christ?” The House of Bishops in Minneapolis adopted 
the observance, and it may now be considered an established custom commended by 
the highest authority. 


INTERCESSION. 


Our blessed Saviour in giving the great Commission promised His presence to 
the Church unto the end of the world. Therefore let us earnestly beseech Him to 
make every mission station to be a centre of light and a channel of life; to inflame 
the missionaries with zeal and love; to grant them guidance and protection; to send 
forth many who are wise to win souls; and to give all Christian people a willing 
heart to sustain and further the work of missions for the glory of the Triune God in 
the salvation of all men. 


Tue woRK AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE OF OUR COUNTRY IS BROUGHT INTO NOTICE 
IN THIS NUMBER OF THE MAGAZINE IN SUCH A WAY AS TO HUMBLE US WITH A SENSE OF 
OUR PAST NEGLECTS, AND TO CALL FORTH EARNEST PETITIONS THAT WE MAY ALL RISE TO 
A PROPER REALIZATION OF OUR DUTY, AND SUPPLY THE CoMMISSION WITH MEANS TO 


ENLARGE ITS WORK, 
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CHurcH Missions Hovusn, 281 Fourra AVENUE, New York. 
Miss Juria ©. Emery, Secretary. 


THE APRIL CONFERENCE. 


AFTER noonday prayers on Thursday, April 22d, the officers of the Auxil- 
lary held their last monthly conference for the season 1896-97 at the usual 
time and place. Their meeting was preceded by a brief address from the Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Wyoming and Idaho, who spoke a few earnest words about 
the Indians to be reached by missionary effort in such districts as his own and 
those of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, Nevada and Utah, New Mexico and 
Arizona; of the meagre appropriations made to this work, in some cases none 
at all, and of the influence and help in its behalf which lie within the power 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

At the close of his remarks the meeting was called to order, Mrs. Whitaker, 
president of the Pennsylvania Branch, presiding. 

Twelve dioceses were represented by twenty-nine officers: Albany, one; 
California, one; Central New York, one; Connecticut, five (one Junior); Long 
Island, two; Massachusetts, one; Michigan, one; Newark, seven (three J unior) 
New Jersey, one; New York, six; Pennsylvania, two; South Carolina, one. 

Miss Montizambert, of Toronto, Corresponding Secretary of the Provincial 
Woman’s Auxiliary of Canada, and Miss Dean, of the New York Training- 
school for Deaconesses, recently appointed missionary nurse to Alaska, were 
also present, and were introduced to the officers. 

The Secretary, in making her report, read a letter lately received from a 
diocesan officer, making 
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A PLEA FOR BOXES FOR MISSION STATIONS. 
This officer writes: 


Will you forgive me if I say that I think that leaflet on ‘‘ Lenten Work”? is 
much better adapted to rich parishes than it is to feeble ones? I fear if I should 
send it to the poor, struggling branches of this district, they would be completely 
discouraged; for, with many of these women, their labor is about all they have to 
give. They can raise a small amount of money, and do give faithfully to help pay 
the missionary pledges of the diocese, which amount to $1,000; then, with the lit- 


_ tle money they have left, they buy the ‘‘ cheapest materials,’’ but, with their labor, 


they make good serviceable garments, which they feel are going to make poor chil- 
dren comfortable, and which it warms their hearts to know will be a blessing tosome 
weary mother. . . . Do you think we do not feel a glow of missionary zeal when 
we are making cheap garments for poor people whose rags we replace with decent 
clothing ? Much interest is aroused, hearts are opened, and sometimes purses, too, 
although those who give have already given all they think they can. 

May I suggest that the Colored field affords an unfailing receptacle for this 
kind of work? There it is so much needed, and so welcome. The shop in Colum- 
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bia has had so few supplies this year. The hospital there is closed, and so are many 
of the schools, but Archdeacon Joyner would be as glad as ever for the clothing 
which makes his poor people comfortable, and the sale of which furnishes medicines, 
etc., to.those needing them. We are so apt to think of the Colored people as in the 
‘¢gunny South,’’ and not needing much clothing, but the truth is ‘that, as many 
of them have absolutely no undergarments, they must feel the cold in the winter 
bitterly. 

I am glad to say that we have monthly devotional and educational meetings on 
a different day from our working ones, but I should feel that they were bearing lit- 
tle fruit if the women’s hearts did not turn with warm interest to making garments 
to clothe decently the poor, neglected creatures whom our missions gather in. 


The plan referred to in this letter was familiar to most of the officers pres- 
ent, but to increase their interest and that of others, they were referred to the 
following article, lately received from one of our missionary shopkeepers, upon 


THE MISSIONARY SHOP. 


What becomes of the things we send down South in our missionary barrels? 

This question is often asked, and the best answer to it will be found in paying 
a visit to the shops which are becoming as much a part of many missions in these 
days as the school. 

What! you sell garments to these poor people! These children with their toes 
peeping out of their shoes! ‘Surely, you do not ask them to pay for half-worn shoes? 

Most certainly we do, and the shop, like Paddy’s pig, ‘‘pays the rint,’’ besides 
helping our people to help themselves; it increases their self-respect, and removes 
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them one step farther from the old time idea that they were to be provided with 
food and raiment without any effort on their own part. 

In the old days “fore de war,’’ Miss Clara’s maid said to her young mistress: 
“‘Honey, gib me dat ’ere frock: you war it long ’nuf.’’ In these days the cook in 
a Southern family says: ‘‘Please, ma’am, hasn’t yoall an ole dress to sell?’? The idea 
of buying second-hand clothing is not new to the present generation. 

You shall choose whether you will visit the shop at Columbia, St. Augustine’s, 
Raleigh, or in the little cottage at Southern Pines, known as Hope Mission. It is 
Saturday, the best day for sales, as on that day the Colored people all come to town 
for ‘‘rations,’’ and the shop receives the money that is left over. 

A good shopkeeper puts her wares in order on Friday—garments for men on one 
side, for women on the other: ‘‘linens, slips, waisties, frocks, ves’es, top coats, and 
cover’’ each on separate shelves; on one counter shoes of all sizes and degrees of 
value; special bargains on another, besides bundles worth from one to ten cents, 
and a pile of papers and pictures to be given away. If there is a branch of ‘‘The 
Penny Provident Fund’’ in the mission, so much the better for shopkeeper and 
purchaser. If our visit is to be at St. Augustine’s, we will buy our lunch in the 
restaurant, where the mothers bring cakes and pies which remind the students of 
home cooking. 

The first order may be to fit out an entire family in mourning, that they may be 
properly arrayed for the ‘‘preachin’ ob de funeral’’ of the mother. She died five 
years ago, but having the ‘‘preachin’ ’’ has been postponed till ‘‘de baby chile she 
lef’’’ should be ‘‘ole enuf to hab good remembrance ob hit.’’ A baptism is to take 
place ‘‘in de branch’’ the same day, and the last thing asked for is a baptismal 
robe and a pair of white socks. Since then a wedding has taken place in the same 
household, and we wonder if the shop produced wedding garments also. You will 
hear many confidences exchanged as friend meets friend, and ‘‘a heap of howdies’’ 
will be sent to those at home. The shopkeeper, if she has been in the business 
long, knows many a heart history. Aunt Margaret has gone over the eight miles to 
her cabin with a load off her mind, from having poured her tale of woe into a 
sympathizing ear. She would confide to you, not being a ‘‘cullud pussun’’: ‘‘Dat 
air big bundle I’m a-totin’ only cos’ fifty cents, and dere’s a heap of good stuff — 
in hit for de nine head ob cnillun.’’ 

Missionary shops are not one-price stores. The prices vary according to the 
needs of the customers, and eggs, berries, plums, peaches, husk mats, corn, cow 
peas, dried fruit and flowers are often taken instead of money. Two little girls have 
already agreed to bring flowers for the church every Saturday, and last week their 
baskets were piled with arbutus. 

In South Carolina much of the money brought us is earned in the cotton field, 
where a woman’s wages average forty cents a day, while in North Carolina the same 
amount is earned in the vineyards. 

It is the exception to find, among this class of women, one who has any skill 
with her needle, and the aprons and dresses made by branches of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary are a real help to these mothers, as well as being a means of disposing of 
the work. So, my friends, keep on saving old and making new garments for the 
missionary shops; send them to us with prayers for blessing upon our united labors 
stitched into the seams, and we will help the busy mothers and industrious children 
by selling them the ‘‘little coats,’’ feeling quite sure that, could she come to this 
country at the present day, the saintly Dorcas of old would approve of our business. 


There seem to be many good points about this method of furnishing help, 
if it is wisely planned and carried out, but the officers were asked to be careful 
in providing the needed boxes for these shops and for free distribution in our 
various missions, to consult with the Secretary at the Missions House, and to 
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persuade and encourage the parochial officers to consult with them, in order to 
prevent an over-supply at some places and an under-supply at others. Extracts 
from recent letters from St. Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, were also read, con- 
taining certain practical suggestions. In response to letters printed in the 
March Sprrrr or Missions, Mrs. Attwell writes that eight or nine packages of 
patches and threads and needles and buttons have been received; and then 
continues: 

The Philadelphia box was the only large one. I fear some have gone astray, as 
I have four cards asking for receipts. One is signed with the writer’s initials only. 
I am unable to reply, for no box has come, nor any letter, previous to this card, 
which is so indefinite. 

Yesterday a beautiful box came from a branch of the Auxiliary, small, but 
closely packed, with a picture of the church and some lovely lines about purity of 
thought, which I shall have reprinted and put in every dormitory. But, what 
further identified this box, and saved us a world of puzzling, was the name of the 
church and society on the paper wrapper around it. This is an excellent plan. 
Also, in writing us, it is safer to write Virginia. The abbreviation may look like 
Pa. or Ga., both Pennsylvania and Georgia having Lawrencevilles. 


In a later letter, dated April 20th, Mrs. Attwell adds: 

Letters are coming from various quarters, expressing interest in the practical 
part of this work, and making promise of help in the future. A full set of dishes 
is on the way from Washington, and we shall be able to have a class trained in 
waiting by June 2d. A lady in New York has given table linen for the Seniors, and 


we have a good supply of threads, etc., but not too much for such a large family. 
We will husband it carefully. 


In connection with these letters received from our Colored missions, the 
Secretary read the following message from the Bishop of Central New York to 
his diocese and branch of the Auxiliary. 


BISHOP HUNTINGTON’S MESSAGE. 


Every servant of Christ and His Church in the exercise of any trust must be a 
constant and anxious student of the plan and working of our whole missionary sys- 
tem in its changing phases. It is plain enough that, owing to various influences 
which cannot be here described, different minds lend their interest and support to 
the different departments in it—Foreign, Domestic (white) , Colored, Indian, not to 
mention the Mexican. Doubtless this is well and is right. For some months I have 
been seeking to satisfy my own conscience and judgment, with such light as could 
be had from the General Convention, the reports, the press, the appeals and statis- 
tics, as to which branch, on the whole, demands at present the chief help and the 
foremost concern. My conclusion is that this is, beyond question or peradventure, 
the mission service among the Negroes in the Southern states. This conviction 
rests on several grounds which are of the nature of facts, such as the vast number of 
these Colored people, the long and sore oppression of their race, their unrepaired 
wrongs in slavery, their existing disadvantages, their ignorance, their moral perils, 
their sensibility to religious impression, the pathetic inability of multitudes of 
them tocatch even faint, broken sounds of the Gospel that came from their Saviour’s 
lips and cross. There is nothing like this in extent or urgency or pitifulness in any 
or all of the white settlements in our Western jurisdiction. I would wish to take 
nothing from those needy beneficiaries. So far, however, as a selection must be 
made, I wish my preference and its reasons to be understood. 


With this message was read also the following testimony given by a member 


of the Auxiliary who for two years past has been serving in the mission field 
among the Negroes of the South. This young woman writes: 
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How I long to proclaim on every house-top the great happiness and joy that 
have come to me in this two years’ experience of working for Christ. Hardships, 
mental and physical, have been many ; but how I long to bring to other women, who 
have been brought up as I have been, the intense happiness of at least drinking pure 
cream instead of skim milk. Oh, please tell everyone that they cannot know, they 
Can never realize, entire earthly happiness until they have stepped out into the front 
line of the regiment, where the shots are falling on every side, but where their eyes 
are opened, and they see the victory coming to them, the great victory that they are 
helping to win. ‘ 

The attention of the officers was called to the Half-Hour Reading Club, 
and they were asked to give half an hour a week at least, during the summer, to 
missionary reading, and to take with them, wherever they might go for their 
summer rest and recreation, the little blue box for the United Offering. 

The reports of committees being called for, the Chairman of that on Sys- 
tematic Giving reported that a meeting of the committee had been called directly 
before the conference, at which three members had been present. Some inter- 
esting papers had been submitted, and the officers asked that these be placed 
in the hands of the Secretary for the general benefit of the Auxiliary. 

Reports from dioceses were next in order, and from Central New York 
came an interesting account of the well-conducted devotional and educational 
meeting of a parochial branch, resulting in greatly increased numbers and inter- 
est ; from Connecticut a report of a growing number of parishes taking part in 
the Quiet Days, the next of which is appointed for the 11th of June, the Feast 
of St. Barnabas the Apostle; California reported upon the Quiet Days held 
there and the special interest of that branch in Alaska; from New York came an 
account of the annual meeting of the branch, with its special effort to obtain 
the presence and help of the clergy of the diocese ; from Pennsylvania, their 
plan for delegate meetings of Juniors, held yearly, when four or five scholars 
from each school are assembled to listen to some missionary address and instruc- 
tion, and to report it, on the Sunday following, before their respective Sunday- 
schools ; also that the children are unanimously agreed to give a cent a year 
each, to meet the expenses of the Junior Department. 

Miss Montizambert then spoke a few words, bringing the greeting of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Church in Canada, and telling of its formation in 
eight dioceses there. In response, on motion of Miss J ervey, of South Carolina, 
seconded by Miss Laight, of New York, a greeting was returned from the confer- 
ence to the Canada Auxiliary. Miss Montizambert then joined in uniting the 
greetings of that Auxiliary with our own to the women of the Mother Church 
in England, assembled at any missionary meeting of women which the Secretary 
of the Auxiliary may attend in England this summer. She goes, through the 
kindness of friends in the Auxiliary and of the Board of Managers, to spend the 
time from June 22d to August 21st in England, hoping to make such use 
of the privilege and opportunity by studying the missionary methods and work 
of the societies of the Church in England, as shall be of benefit to the work of 
the Auxilary in the future. 

The conference closed with the singing of the Doxology. 
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THE MONTHLY CONFERENCES OF 1897-98. 


Tx officers are asked to notify the Secretary if the present hours of the 
monthly conferences are most convenient for them, or if they would prefer a 
change next year. 

These conferences occur on the third Thursday in each month, from Sep- 
tember to April inclusive. The officers assemble for prayers in the chapel of 
the Church Missions House at noon, directly after which they meet in the Aux- 
iliary Room. The meeting closes at 1:30. 

Instead of these hours, it is suggested that the meeting might begin at 11, 
the officers attending prayers at noon, and reassembling for further conference, 
to adjourn at will, but not later than 12:45. 

Or, the meeting might be held in the afternoon, from 2:30 to 4. 

It is possible that a change of hour might make it easier for more officers to 
attend. A larger attendance is greatly desired, as these meetings are meant to 
emphasize the fact that all officers belong not only to a diocesan branch, but to 
the Auxiliary throughout the Church, and that the interest of one is the inter- 
est of all. 


WOMAN’S WORK AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH. 


Tirx visitor in our Southern country, as she goes from state to state enjoying 
the open-hearted hospitality of its kindly homes, hears constantly repeated, in one 
connection or another, a reference to the days “‘ before the war”; those days 
when the beautiful old country house appeared in its perfection, like a feudal 
castle set among the humbler homes of the retainers and surrounded by their 
many industries. The picture so presented, seen through the forty years of in- 
tervening history and the haze of a loving remembrance, is charming and ro- 
mantic; but no feature of it is so truly beautiful as that which recalls the patri- 
archal aspect of that life, frequently lived 


UPON THE OLD PLANTATION. 


The daughter of such a home tells of her early remembrances of the Chris- 
tian training given the poor dependents, training bearing fruit to-day in the 
turning of their children toward the Church their old mistress loved and in 
whose ways she taught their fathers and mothers to walk. 

From this friend, to whom the old Virginia plantation is still her 
home of homes, we have obtained, and gratefully acknowledge, this tribute to 
her honored parents’ good example. 


Your letter has stirred in my mind many memories of the old plantation days, 
and of the kindly relation existing between master and servants, a relation fraught 
with a sense of confidence and trust toward the superior on one hand, and 
of care and responsibility for the moral and spiritual, as well as for the physical 
well-being of the inferior on the other. I think the Southern home I know and 
remember so well would be considered by all who knew it as the typical Southern 
home, and my parents as the typical Southern mistress and master. 

I wish it were in my power to put it before you just as it is In my memory, 
with all the peaceful kindliness and simplicity of it, the simple, God-fearing life 
of those who served and were served. There seemed always in the hearts and 
minds of those, to whom so many human souls had been intrusted, a deep sense 
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of responsibility, inherited, I think, from those who had gone before, if one may 
judge from family papers and traditions. 

Our Negroes, as I remember them, though ignorant, were the most self-re- 
specting, simple and genuinely good serving-class I have ever‘known. They were 
uniformly kind to the children of the family, requiring of us in their quaint way 
respect and consideration, invariably inculeating habits of reverence and simple 
piety. The shock it was to our mammy and the older servants when we were 
guilty of real naughtiness was a most wholesome corrective. The earliest recol- 
lections of any sort of school that/ I have are connected with my little Colored 
maid in the capacity of a teacher, who, when I was considered far too young for’ 
lessons, taught me to read, and invariably concluded each set of instructions with 
the Lord's Prayer, with a stern insistence, though the little lips were too uncertain 
and inarticulate to get over the words alone. This tone was, of course, received 
from the master and mistress, and was fostered by their treatment of their de- 
pendents. 

I would like, were the time mine, to show you by many incidents the manner 
in which this influence was conveyed to these people, but I need scarcely say it 
was chiefly done by the example of true, honest Christian living. I wish mine 
were the pen that could in some way place before the eyes of the world the beauty 
and spirit of those two lives, which have passed away from human vision, but 
must ever live in the influence they transmitted. It is all so clear before me; the 
trusting confidence of these simple, ignorant people; the respectful love and ven- 
eration for their master and mistress, and the strong, sensible sympathy and kind- 
ness which was shown to them. No difficulty too small, no trouble too slight to 
be brought to them and to receive their entire attention. 

But besides this influence of daily life and example, there was much teaching 
in the simple truths of religion. Among other things that were done for the 
Negroes on my father’s estate and those of the two adjoining plantations, a small 
church was built, my father giving the land and lumber, and he and my uncle 
seeing that the Negroes received the proper instruction, and were not disturbed in 
their worship. My uncle, an old-fashioned, low Churchman, would read and talk 
to them on Sunday afternoons, giving them much simple, good teaching in their 
little church. I fain would dwell longer on the earnest, thoughtful care given to 
the Negroes in those old, simple plantation days, when the master and mistress be- 
longed, as in Virginia they usually did on the larger estates, to the better and 
more educated classes, but I must hurry on. One word, however, on the fact of 
the manner in which children were taught at an early age their moral responsibil- 
ity to those who, in the future, must depend upon them, which, I think, was an 
important factor in producing much that we most love in the Southern character 
of kindliness, courtesy and consideration. We were, from earliest childhood, sent 
to read on Sunday afternoons the simple, familiar chapters of the Bible to the old 
or sick Negro women, and were in every way taught to do what lay in our power 
for their happiness or good. 

I must, however, tell you of days that followed the emancipation, feeling I am 
only giving you an instance that finds many parallels in Southern annals. When 
the emancipation came, my father felt, as many other slave-owners felt, that the 
future of these people, all unused to personal responsibility, was most problemat- 

ical, and he strove in some way to fit them for it. First, he divided a tract of land 
some three miles from the home place into small holdings, which he nominally 
sold, but really gave, to such of his former servants as wished them, helping them — 
to put houses upon them. He then held classes at night for the grown men, in 
reading, writing and practical arithmetic, hoping in some way to fit them to meet 
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intelligently their new duties as citizens. These same men had formerly belonged 
to a Bible-class taught by him, and were respectable, honest and law-abiding. My 
mother, at the same time, opened a Sunday-school at the little church of which I 
have spoken, where she gathered from eighty to a hundred Negroes every Sunday 
morning for six months in the year, for a period of some twenty years. It was a 
considerable undertaking, for, save at the very first, it was impossible for her, in 
this remote country district, to obtain any assistance, except from members of her 
own family; but no day in summer was too hot for her to walk the unshaded mile 
across the fields to the little church, accompanied by her four or five youthful 
helpers, or else to drive there, teach an hour or more, and then drive five long, 
hot miles to the parish church. I can never hope to convey to you just what she 
did for these people, and the impress she left upon them. We always observed a 
most marked difference in the intelligence, respectability and general conduct of 
the Sunday-school Negroes, and even to a casual stranger the difference was appar- 
ent. We all of us worked in the school, and as we grew into womanhood there 
grew out of it, under the guidance of a young cousin, a weekly sewing-school and 
a Sunday afternoon singing-school. 

There were no funds with which to buy books; there was no community from 
which to draw teachers; there was no help from without possible; it was 
all dependent upon the work of one woman, who, by her own efforts and the kind- 
ness of friends, managed to get the necessary books, and who, for twenty long 
years, faithfully and unfailingly gave to these people of the best that God had 
given her. Her strong, reasonable character and mind, coupled with her kind 
heart, fitted her peculiarly for her task; and, after the lapse of years, I can see as 
vividly as if the scene were before me, the rude, unpainted building, the crowd of 
men, women and children, with their dark faces turned respectfully and earnestly 
toward her, as my mother opened the school with the Creed, following it by the 
General Confession and the Lord’s Prayer. I can see her sitting in the midst of 
her class, teaching them, with the directness so peculiar to her, the simple, guid- 
ing truths of religion and the fundamental principles of morality, basing it all on 
a living faith in the Saviour who gave Himself alike for all. 

The school continued, as I said, for twenty years, and finally came to its end 
through the machinations of the Negroes’ worst enemy, the Colored preacher, but 
its fruits still live, and the harvest is there to reap, were the laborers only to be 
found. 

The case I have cited must be only one of many scattered through our South- 
ern land, in which, after carefully fulfilling the spiritual responsibility intrusted 
to them in the old plantation days, good Christian women have, with unfailing de- 
votion and untiring patience, continued to strive to guide into the way of truth 
the feet of those who, from ignorance and a lack of contact with what is higher 
than they, do often stray far, far into the paths of sin. Ihave failed to give you 
the essence of it all, the beautiful spirit of the relation, and the underlying motive 
of simple, personal religion which characterized it; but who can ever put into 
words the work done by a rare personality, in which were united experience of 
life, originality and strength of mind, a warm, loving heart and entire sincerity of 
character? Ihave told you in the barest outline what my mother did in her 
school, but I would like you to hear, even now, how her former pupils refer to 
her, saying in the old time Negro way, ‘‘ My mistress always told me to do this or 
that,” and I would like you to see how, in their bearing and their lives, they 
carry her strong impress, and how her memory lives in their hearts, influencing 
them, after these many years, to beg eagerly that the way may again be opened by 
which they may receive the same character of teaching and training as that which 
was given to them in former days by their much loved mistress. 


Vy 
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With this picture of the life upon the plantation in the olden days comes 
this sketch of 


CABIN LIFE 


to-day, drawn for us by a graduate of the Payne Memorial School in Petersburg 
and of the Dixie Hospital at Hampton. This sketch depicts the following scene: 


In visiting the homes of the laborers on all the plantations in the same section, 
we find that their material condition is similar everywhere, as a whole, although, 
occasionally, a marked difference is observed both in the character and the sur- 
roundings of their cabins. The cabins on many of the farms and plantations are 
not all found in the vicinity of each other, but are separated into distinct groups 
of two or more that have a long distance intervening between them. Throughout 
the whole of the tobacco region of Virginia the eye of the traveller lights upon 
the domiciles of the Colored people at every opening in the woods or turn of 
the road. However poor the household may be, there are three things which 
it never lacks—namely, wood for the fire, fresh water, and pure air. The win- 
dow and door are always open, and the cracks between the logs in the mud plaster- 
ing are often large enough to admit the hand. Hickory, oak, and pine grow close 
by, and from the spring in the neighboring ravine there wells up perennially water 
as cool as the soil of the earth through which it flows. In some of the cabins 
around the walls are tacked pictures from illustrated papers or books; here and 
there, too, a bunch of dried pepper or other seed-plant is hung. In the immediate 
neighborhood of such a cabin there is usually a garden full of every kind of vege- 
table; also apple, peach, and cherry trees. Not infrequently, too, there are flow- 
ers, the favorite being the flaring sunflower. The clothes-line displays the wear- 
ing apparel of the household. At a short distance off the pig-sty is erected, not 
always far enough away, however, for the wind to intercept its pungent odors. 
Here the family hogs are fattened on the weeds of the country, or the refuse of the 
table boiled in a mess in the pot. Chickens, ducks and turkeys run about in 
search.of food, and here and there lounges a dog or hound, that springs up with a 
loud and fierce bark as a stranger approaches. 
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Like the peasant of every country, who earns his bread by tilling the soil, the 
Negro has’a desire to possess land. If unable to purchase it, he is anxious to rent 
as much as any proprietor is willing to lease to him. Indeed, he is never more 
contented than when he has acquired control over a few acres that he can call his 
own. The condition of the few among them who show prudence and judgment is 
certainly superior to the condition of those who live in our principal cities, toil in 
the unwholesome atmosphere of factories, and pine with disease and poverty in 
small and filthy tenements. Let anyone go into those parts of these great cities 
where this class lives—let them mark their haggard. faces, their sunken eyes and 
unclean persons—let them breathe the stifling air and smell the foul odors, and sud- 
denly let them drop down into the midst of a cluster of cabins on a prosperous 
plantation. Good-humored faces there surround him on all sides; he sees con- 
tented dispositions reflected in every feature; his eye takes in at a glance the dif- 
ferent signs of comfort about the homesteads, shabby and humble though they 
may be; the pig fattening in the sty, the little patch of corn or tobacco, the peach 
and apple trees, the kitchen-garden, the pile of seasoned fuel, the oak that shades 
the well-trodden yard, the rustic spring with its connecting path, the poultry run- 
ning in various directions, the children rolling in the dirt, the wife and mother 
cooking or sewing, all being enveloped in the healthy air of the country—does he 
doubt for a moment which of the two has more reason to be satisfied, the indigent 
workman of the town or the laborer who tills the green fields ? 


From such homes scattered through the country districts of the South, as 
well as from its cities and its towns, come the students who make up our largest 
general Church schools, St. Augustine’s, Raleigh, and St. Paul’s, Lawrenceville. 
From the former we obtain to-day a glimpse at 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
of which Mrs. Hunter writes as follows: 


The need of industrial training for women is becoming more and more appar- 
ent every day in the Colored schools of the South. The Colored race is waking 
up to a knowledge of its power and at 
the same time of its ignorance. Itisa 
young race, and the girls of the present 
generation are the daughters of those 
who, having been delivered from slay- 
ery in their youth, were allowed to grow 
up in ignorance of the right way of do- 
ing the simplest kind of work. 

Industrial training is a marked feat- 
ure in St. Paul’s, Lawrenceville, and 
St. Augustine’s, Raleigh. Let us look 
in on one of these schools this after- 
noon and watch the cooking- class, 
where carefully graded lessons are 
given. The girls in their blue and white 
calico dresses, snowy aprons, caps and 
sleeves make a pretty picture as they 
stand watching the teacher while she 
tells them how important good cook- 
ing is, and how health, and often- 
times life, is preserved by doing things 
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in the right way. As she talks, she illus- 
trates her words by her deftly moving- 
hands, mixing her sponge cake, or fold- 
ing the air into her ‘beaten biscuits.” 
This isa demonstration lesson; next time 
the girls will do the work themselves. 

Let us throw another picture on the 
Screen and show how the girls in the 
dressmaking class are working. One is 
fitting a waist on Miss Susan Jane Black, 
the little headless dressmaker’s model 
which came from Paris, and, having 
been discarded by her owner, found her 
way to Raleigh. Another is taking a 
lesson in finishing seams, while a third 
is making sleeves. The ‘Domestic Art” 
class, as it would be called in some 
schools, ought to be a favorite one, for 
those who conquer the mysteries of it 
will have a trade that will give them an 
honorable livelihood. 

Another picture shows us the rag-car- 
pet room, where the cotton and woollen 
rags which come in missionary boxes 
are woven into rugs, and the silk ones 
into curtains. The girls here learn how 
even very little scraps can be utilized 
and made into warm rugs for their bed- 
sides. 

A busy scene is depicted in the laundry, where the washing for sixty or seventy 
of the students, for the hospital, and the table linen for the school is alldone. A 
group of merry girls in this ‘‘ living picture” greet you as you enter, each anxious 
to show how much she has improved, and how well she can iron the shirts and 
shirt-waists. Many of them have learned this art at home, for washing and iron- 
ing is the chief industry of the Colored women of this part of the South; but ‘‘prac- 
tice makes perfect,” and in impressing ‘the ‘‘ dignity of labor” upon the students, 
they are taught that ‘what is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 

The housework makes another picture; and the girl on her knees scrubbing 
the floor and the one washing windows are equally ambitious that the work should 
be perfectly done. - 

A pretty picture in the kindergarten is a daily one, when the little waitresses 
are busy, having the little feet, hands, and eyes trained to work, against the time 
when work will mean their very life to them. 

Shall we show you one more scene? This time it will be a group of hospital 
nurses. How neat and attractive they look in their pretty uniforms, and how you 
wonder, as you look at them, what the future holds in store for them! A noble 
calling theirs, to alleviate human suffering and, perhaps, under God, to save 
human lives. Can any calling for women be more honorable, more blessed ? 
Taught that all that they do for their suffering fellow-creatures is ennobling, and 
that no honest work is degrading, they stand a band of Christian women ready to 
do all they can for others, and a way is opened for themselves to enter the ranks of 
a profession which will give them lucrative employment. 
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Any girl of ordinary intelligence, after passing two or three years in one of 
these schools, understands the various branches of housework; and whether she 
teaches school, serves her own family as wife and mother, or serves under other 
heads of households, she should be able to put into practice the lessons in manual 
labor which she has learned, and do efficient, systematic work wherever she may be. 


Besides this training in useful industries, the students are fitted by 


NORMAL TRAINING 
to follow the profession of teaching in the various grades. Mrs. Attwell dwells 
upon this department in writing of St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial School, 
Lawrenceville, Southern Virginia. 


St. Paul’s School is now eight years old, and grew out of a parish school, or- 
ganized and taught by a Priest of our Church, now Archdeacon Russell. At first 
there were only a few acres of land, costing $1,000, and a small number of pupils; 
now there are 500 acres of land, a number of buildings and workshops, and over 
200 students, and a real estate value of nearly $50,000. I will not begin to tell you 
of the labors and vicissitudes through which it has struggled, year after year, up to 
the present date, April, 1897. ; 

Before I came to Lawrenceville, in October, 1896, I visited several institutions 
in New York and Philadelphia to study methods; and when I inspected the girls’ 
at St. Paul’s, I was pleasantly surprised, for in several respects comparison was in 
their favor. The strict attention to details and habits of personal cleanliness made 
every girl look as if groomed for a holiday, and their rounded faces and bright 
eyes spoke well for the healthy location of the school, which is upon a high hill, 
with other green and picturesque hills in the distance. Nor are they behind in 
scholarship. The primary-school, which is used for a model or training-school for 


the normal department, is most ably conducted by a teacher who spent six years as 
an instructor in the Whittier School at Hampton. I mention this work distinc- 
tively because it is the only grade where the pupils have the same teacher through- 
out the course. There are four grades in the normal and two in the academic de- 
partment. Three male and five female teachers; trained in the best universities in 
the country, give instruction to these students, our plan being that every grade has 
the benefit of the supervision of every one of the eight teachers. Every teacher 
has some one or two of the studies enumerated in the catalogue; Latin, Greek, 
French, algebra, geometry, astronomy, geology, the Bible, music, stenography, 
book-keeping, physiology, hygiene, home nursing, and a thorough drill in the 
common English branches, are included in the course, and every effort is directed 
toward making them capable teachers of the English branches. 

The masses of the Colored people will never be able to accumulate enough 
money to pay even the small boarding fee that would enable their daughters to 
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take a course in this school; therefore, we take extraordinary care in training thor- 


oughly the future wives, mothers and teachers of this race, that as leaven they may 


permeate and raise the standard of the many homes and communities in which 
they will spend the remainder of their lives. This work in the class-room is ably 
seconded by our matron, a woman of indomitable energy and of wide experience 
in methods of discerning and eradicating the frailties of haman nature. Mr. Bok, 
in his Journal, says: ‘“‘An education which sharpens and polishes only a girl’s in- 
tellect, and either deadens or neglects her heart or soul is a sorry imitation of what 
an education really stands for and is.” The founder of St. Paul’s has taken this 
high plane, which Mr. Bok contends is the true education. Our girls have daily 
religious teaching, Bible history, Bible stories. They go out trained in the beauti- 
ful liturgy and prayers of our holy communion, taught by their gentle, generous 
and exemplary Priest. It is not merely a book service, but every function is 
tinged or coupled with this teaching. One hears sweet voices singing hymns in 
the sewing-room, in the laundry, while attending the manifold duties of the 
kitchen and the dining-room, in their literary and social gatherings. One girl told 
me that she was sure that she knew by heart forty hymns. The tunes they sing 
to these hymns are most touching and beautiful. I wish that you could hear them 
sing ‘‘ Jesus, the very thought of Thee,” and ‘“‘ Breast the wave, Christian.” Think 
of the grand poetry, the exalted sentiment and the heavenly music that these girls 
will carry to thousands of dark and sleeping souls who, by nature and tempera- 
ment, are most receptive to such influences, 


Into varied departments of mission work the graduates of our schools have 
gone ; and now, as the thought of extended religious discipline and Churchly 
training for definite missionary work is growing in the minds of other women, 
so, in the hearts and minds of some of these young women also, it is taking 
root. This fact is referred to in the letter which comes to us from another field 
for woman’s work among the Colored people. 


THE ORPHAN’S HOME. 


The sister in charge of St. Mary’s Home for Colored boys in Baltimore, 
writes: 


Thank you very much for giving us this opportunity of Saying something 
about our work among the Colored people. 

We feel encouraged about the work itself, and if it can only be recognized by 
the Church in this country as having a claim upon her interest and support, we 
may be enabled to do a great deal toward the evangelistic work so much needed. 

The orphanage for little boys is well known to you, having been so often 
helped and encouraged by the nice boxes of clothing sent through the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. The children are doing well, and we have letters from time to time 
from those who have left us, speaking gratefully of the Home, and with apprecia- 
tion of the care given them in the past. It is touching, also, to see how tenderly 
they cherish their Church privileges, and would in many cases sacrifice temporal 


- interests in order to be near their own church. 


We have a day-school here, and another in connection with St. Katharine’s 
Mission House, in the upper part of this city. These schools enable us to reach 
many children, often bringing them into the Church, and through them influenc- 
ing other members of their families. 

Our special interest, however, is 
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OUR COLORED SISTERHOOD. 


It has been in existence for nearly twenty years, and so far has carried on its 
work in a very quiet way; but I believe the time is coming when{it may be made 
a great power for good. There seems to be an awakening desire on the part of the 
Colored people themselves to do something for their own race, and we have been 
receiving letters this winter from women who are ready and anxious to give them- 
selves to the work, asking us to receive them into our Home for training. As yet 
our numbers are few, but those who have joined the Sisterhood have been very 
sincere, and two are now at rest, after long and faithful service. We have three 
in the novitiate, and expect three more before autumn, which indicates growth, 
and is specially encouraging as the applications come from those who are well 
educated, and thus better prepared to receive further instruction. In view of the 
difficulties attending this work it has been thought best to extend the time of pro- 
bation to five years. 


The greatest problem to meet at present is the matter of support. "We own the 
two houses we occupy in this city, which are entirely free from debt, subject only 
to a permanent ground rent, and through the gifts of friends there has been 
secured a valuable piece of property about fifteen miles from Baltimore, which in 
time we hope to be able to use. Two thousand dollars would build a simple cot- 
tage for Sisters and children, and supply a want very much felt, inthis Southern 
city, of acountry home. The heat in summer is very great, and it is almost im- 
possible to keep children well in a small city house. There is enough land to en- 
able us to establish some industrial work, as soon as money can be raised for the 
purpose. We need a home for boys who have outgrown the orphanage, where 
they can learn a trade, and so be fitted to support themselves. | 

This is an encouraging thought for the future; but in the meantime our daily 
needs have to be supplied, and for these we have to depend upon gifts from dealers 
in markets and bakeries, who have responded all these years to our appeals for 
help. The Sisters go out day by day to gather in what may be given. The accom- 
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panying photograph will show you our little market wagon on its return from the 
morning round. While we are most grateful for all the help we have received in 
this way, we feel that it is not wise to accept it as a permanent condition of the 
work, and we have thought that in the awakening interest, so evident among the 
Colored people and others in the Church, some might be glad to contribute toward 
its support. One hundred dollars a year for five years would provide for the 
necessary expenses of a novice during her time of probation and enable her to do 
the work which is waiting for as many as we can send, 

This is the only Sisterhood for Colored women in our branch of the Church. 
Surely its many possibilities for good will commend it, and the whole subject, to 
the thoughtful consideration of the Church throughout the country. 


From the Bishop of Maryland. 


The present work of this Sisterhood for Colored people is very helpful, and its 
possibilities seem to me very great, indeed. It will be, I am sure, one of the best 
of our agencies, and I ask hearty sympathy for it, and liberal support 

(Signed) 


WILLIAM PARET, 
; Bishop of Maryland. 


_THE BEGINNING OF TRAINING. 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 


In the fall of 1892 Mr. Bright conceived the idea of having a parochial school 
in connection with St. Stephen’s, Savannah, and as he was anxious that the 
children should get the best training possible, he started out to establish a kinder- 
garten, As you well know, it is no little task to equip a kindergarten, so that he 
was in a dilemma at the outset as to where he would procure the ‘‘ wherewithal.” 
The first step was to secure a place for the school: and as the church was fortunate 
enough to have a rectory, he felt that the very best thing he could do would be to - 
occupy it himself—it was rented out at the time—and yield up a portion for school 
purposes. This solved the first question. During this time Mr. Bright had en- 
listed some friends in his scheme, and they very readily furnished the prime 
requisites for a kindergar-- 
ten. Having obtained these, 
I was glad of the privilege 
of offering myself as kinder- 
gartner, and with a few 
children we started out in 
December, 1892. 

It went on very slowly 
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at first, for the institution was wholly unknown among the Colored people here; 
indeed, we have been assured by good authority that ours was the first kinder- 
garten established in Georgia, for Colored people. I think there is one now In 
Augusta. As it was ‘‘a new thing” we had no little trouble in coaxing the people 
to give it a trial, but gradually they became more confident, and sent their chil- 
dren readily, so that it is all that I can do to manage the large number of children 
that attend. 

That the kindergarten has fashioned anew the minds of these little ones is be- 
yond dispute. Some who enter with little or no idea of neatness or cleanliness 
have soon changed for the better; the unkempt child has been changed, his hair is 
combed, hands and face are clean, and his clothes, no matter how simple, are neat. 
Parents of the children are continually telling me how the latter have improved; 
those who were careless before, and threw their clothes in every direction, and 
soiled them quickly, are more careful; the parents themselves have been more care- 
ful in their deportment, etc., since the children take them to task very quickly if 
they do anything contrary to the teachings of the kindergarten. Children who 
have entered with mean, surly dispositions have become more open-hearted and 
generous and friendly; others who were naturally dull and backward are now 
wide-awake, bright and active. Very often itis the case’ that a child who enters 
the kindergarten for the first time is disinclined to remain; but as soon as he is 
initiated into the happy secrets of kindergarten life, no influence at home is power- 
ful enough to keep him away. One of our little tots, who lives away out in the 
suburbs, is one of the most regular attendants, and his mother says that he is per- 
fectly miserable when he has to stay at home. The good which the kindergarten 
has accomplished among the children and their parents can be better seen than 
described. You can judge for yourself what a valuable factor it is in the com- 
munity, when I tell you that in spite of the great prejudice against our Church, 
people of all denominations send us their children; so that to-day the kindergarten 
is brim full. 

While we have accomplished a little, we would be able to do much more were 
it not for our cramped quarters. Naturally, as the children left the kindergarten 
they wanted to remain with us; so that out of it a primary department has grown. 
Now what has been the result? That the children who have been trained in the 
kindergarten enter upon the primary work with the greatest ease, and are, conse- 
quently, vastly brighter than those who have not had that training. You may 
judge how cramped we are when I tell you that we have about ninety children in 
a space 36 x 15 feet, which, being in a basement, makes teaching very difficult on 
dark or rainy days. We have made every sacrifice possible in giving up as much 
of the rectory as we could; and in order to meet the growing demands we shall be 
obliged to secure more room during the coming summer. As the children pay a 
very small tuition fee, it cuts no figure whatever in the support of the school, and 
were it not for the free-will offerings of Churchmen at large we could never keep 
itup. Our kindergarten work would be much more extensive if we had all the 
requisites, and we would be truly happy if some generous friend would fit it up for 
us as it ought to be. This and the salary for another teacher for the coming school 
term would rid our minds of a great load. 

T do not know that I can tell you more of the school, for fear I may tire you; 
but it may gratify you to know that the Bishop visited it recently, and in his diary 
said: ‘‘ Visited and examined into the condition of St. Stephen’s School, and 
found it in excellent condition.” 
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FINANCIAL. 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in twenty-one missionary jurisdictions 
and thirty-seven dioceses, including missions to the Indians and to the Colored 
People in our land, as well as missions in China, Japan, Africa, Haiti and Greece— 
to pay the salaries of twenty-two Bishops and stipends to 1,300 missionary work-= 
ers, and to support schools, hospitals and orphanages. 


All things come of Thee, © Lord, 
And of Thine own bave we given Thee. 
With all remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should always be 
made payable to the order of George C. Thomas, Treasurer, and sent to him, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The Treasurer of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society acknowledges the 
receipt of the following sums from March Ist, to April 1st, 1897 : 
ALABAMA—$46,{2 St. Andrew’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Bishop 


Faunsdale—st. Michael’s, Foreign......... 6 12 Nelson’s Colored work, Georgia........ 10 00 

Greensboro — St. Paul's, Damestic $20; J. H. Mills, IGeneral ess eeeceee jopncagos 5 00 
HOTSISM GS oO se fc key ee a eee 40 00 Ottawa—Christ Church, Domestic, $25; 

i HOreis i plontasecane vase aren een 40 00 


eign, $0,017 = Pauline Bebe Hewson" cee Petes ee ree ol, 
Scholarship, St. John’s Mission, Cape a 1 alls Gl aciea ne Rico 
Mount, Africa, $25; “Paul Beck” Pog: Trinity Memorial Church, Gen ri 
scholarship, Boone School, Wuchang, AOE TOCIOO OOOO ORO OIA DOI O DONT OO Cor 
Saree He for Vie of Rev. H. For- oes CONNECTICUT—$304,39 
TOSbCL, MEXICO, P10). seats ajsieine'e cise See os ‘ : 

St. Peter’s, Domestic, $148.65: Colored, Derby—St. James’, Sp. for piehep Talbor, 
$10; Sp. for Bishop of Duluth, $137.92.’ 296 57 Mas and Idaho, $30;S. S., Gen- ae 
Troy Christ Cai a ree eta 9 Tyg STAN, BIBUB. ote ceoesectenrees 4 94 

ia . S.,Wo. Aux., for St. fi : ST OMOSLICH. serene cient 
Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, China.......... 10 00 Hor ford Oraich of the Good Shepherd, uate 

St. Luke’s, Indian, $2.36; Foreign, $3.28. 5 64 Maybe a a eres 

J i) ’ 

Domestic, $10; Foreign, $10............ 20 00 

ARKANSAS—$10,00 : New Haven—A. F. Stebbing, for Mexico, 

Litile Rock—Christ Church, Domestic..... 10 00 CoG sneralisosannuet cde tent eee 400 
New London—St. James’, Sp. for Bisho 
CENTRAL NEW YORK—$39,85 Wells, Spokane....... he Bia'samgioretace ate : 7 94 
Canastota—Trinity Church, Foreign....... 70 New Milford—St. John’s, Horeion nice senees 6 15 
babe Square—Mrs. H. E. P. Tice, Gen- ae Hornets aut ee tee Rev. H. Forres- Pon 
UGCA OAC SOC RIACION COTO ofp DAT er’s salary, Me ateleleinieisialsicsisiterteon me 
Chittenango St Paul’s, Foreign.......... 65 Norwich — Christ Church, Mrs. Edward 
Ee eas voreleny sean ows rie = os Rey tor Rey. H. Forrester’s sal- nated 
5 H ia A Ta ersesietersteniae BEY eMOXICOvelosinisiciiroiieoni acme amen 
pee | moral, Gone: Trinity Church, Domestic, $16.36; For- 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA—$209,99 " eign, $22.72; for salary of Rev. H. For- 
Birdsboro—St. Michael’s, Domestic, $27.18; Peri ee iat eee 54 94 
hE Ge es voree, wen Box, Talbot, Wyoming and Idaho .......... - 39 00 
Feige tes OreeCe, DI EER, = Stonington—Calvary, Junior Aux., Gen- 
atone CHEN shauna. aaa SNa noon Sao Soca r othe: a 16 00 
West Hartford—St. James’, Foreign....... 2 00 
Yantic—Grace, General.................... 4 26 
Miscellaneous —- Fairfield Archdeaconry, 
WiOseA likes Genoraleay meni nen os eienimes: 3 20 
TE eats —* io oe W.,”? Domestic, 509 DALLAS—$3,50 
2.50; i OO krerctate hagetnanooceon ri 0 : A 
og eae Dallas—Incarnation, Domestic and For- Ae 
CHICAGO—$1 32,00 CES U Rn SonUbHo ab oan auto be aEaee aaron ae 2 
Belvidere—Trinity Church, Domestic¢...... 2 00 Ter een! of the Good Shepherd, mat 
Chicago—Grace, for Bishop Hare, South OT OIZ Ms sy eisinielelaierie.2'e.5.014,0 v:0,0.010.0/s.cieleie v5.0 ¢ . 
vance ee rane a DELAWARE-—$66,96 
f ; Sp. for Bishop Brooke 
oreuan $25... £ Be danbeedns ise sovatonce ” 75 00 Highlands—Immanuel Church, for Japan. 8 47 


Nots.—The items marked “ Sp,”’ are Specials, which do not aid the Board in meeting its appropriations. 
Wherever the abbreviation “‘ Wo. Aux.” precedes the amount, the offering is through a branch of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 
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Middletown—St. Andrew’s, Junior Aux., 
Sp. for pancetion of slacag tee Sees, 
ADAM racile stores 


which Junior Aux., S. Sp. for St. 
Paul’s College, Tokyo, SESE soaneooade 
St. John’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. fore education of 
missionaries’ sons, ‘Japan RE RACANACION DOS 
Trinity Church, Foreign, $22.49; Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, 
Ja pan, Once ceieWelie ie acanaecs seeeeemees 
TES eee ea H. S. Curtis, Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for St. Paul’s College, To- 
kyo, ‘Japan. BOMEMIOOD cl BUCoOOCQOUUEd AbGOCD 


EAST CAROLINA—$ 7,89 


Beaufort—Colored congregation, Colored. 
Hdenton—St. Paul’s, General..........-..+5 
New berne—Christ Church, Wo. Aux., 

Generalic dseisesitestneeatcts area saratarale stoiare é 


FLORIDA—$1 40,52 


St. See ee ees Church, General, 
$60 52; sa for mission under Rev. A. Ww. 
Little, olusia County, Southern Flor- 


Cote eee enee se eeeceens 


ida, 
George “Kifeed Brown, General. Brida 


GEORGIA—$1,441,00 

Atlanta—St. Luke’s, General.......... 

Augusta— —Atonement, diay, $8; Colored, 
Pos HOVCILT, Goiioc siecle vlecivislec'ssucceste 

Grovetown — ‘Heavenly Rest, “Tndian, $1; 
Colored, $1: Foreign, $1... ddudoadasanagce 

Marietta—St. James’ , Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Rev. J. C. Ambler, Japan..............5 

Savannah—Christ Church, for Bishop 
Elliott’? scholarship, Boone School, 
Wuchang, China, $ 0; “ Tsabel C. Ha- 
bersham”’ scholarship, St. Mary’s Hall, 
Shanghai, China, $40; “A Member,” 
Sp. for the rebuilding Of St. Elizabeth's 
Boarding school for Indian boys and 
girls in South Dakota, $1,000; for ‘*Wald- 
burg” scholarships Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
St John’s School, Cape Mount, Africa. 
$100; for ‘ Clinch” and ‘ Waldburg ” 
scholarships, St. Mary’s School, South 


Dakota G20 5 iiesscieciccwiseiieteesiatts ee 
Christ Church, ‘tA Member,” for the 
‘*Refuge ”’ scholarship, St. John’s 


School, South Dakota........ 
John J. Nevitt, General si aiceccaviuemn cscs 
Waynesboro’ —st. Michael’s, Indian, $1; 
Colored, $1; Foreign, $1.. 


INDIANA—$167,06 


Indianapolis—Christ Church, General (of 
WHICIIS (Sie O)2)icceiswince ess 
St. George’s 8. S., General. 
St. Paul’s S. S., General.. 
Trinity Church 8. Ss General... 
Madison — Christ Church, 8S. S., Junior 
PANU LOT ONING A wodaietsasnics cols 


IOWA—$35,78 
Mooar—St. Andrew's, Domestic... 


KANSAS—$1 38,59 


Atchison—Trinity Church, Wo. Aux., Gen- 
OVAL ve snacisie aye ovina cleeielcneisictsioverte sitet 
Burlington—Ascension, Wo. Aux., General 
Chanute—Grace, Wo. Aux., General........ 
Chetopa—St. Paul’s, Wo. Aux. General.. 
Dodge City—St. Cornelius’, Wo. Aux., Do- 
TILOSLIC aia: eietaieielelsle’s ate iecieresesiteere eer OTe 
Dwight—St. Paul’s, Wo. ‘Aux, General.. 
Emporia—st. ‘Andrew’ s, Wo. Aux., General 
Fort eel Andrew’s, Wo. Aux., Gen- 
OLA rele cee nil eale cia lstaiors ie sere seaieetente 
gomevion City—Covenant, Wo. Aux., Gen- 
Gig IG habprine cosa ccnpduanccnmoricandtacctoan 
Kansas City—St. Paul’s, Wo. Aux., General 
Kirwin— Mission, Wo, Aux., » Generel. 


Ce 


see eeeree 


era 
Leavenworth —St. Paul’s, Wo. Aux., Gen- 
Gin kognomacescerenoneos anes Sesteate sielateinicate 


6 00 
5 00 


10 00 
5 00 


27 49 


5 00 


53 
7 36 


10 00 


65 52 
75 00 


6 50 
6 00 
3 00 
12 50 


18 05 
3 31 
3 86 
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1 08 
1 40 


8 25 
6 85 
14 75 
1 28 
15 77 
11 18 
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Marysville—St. Paul’s, Wo. Aux., Gonerale 
AEE pee Peter’s, aie. Aux. Gen- 


Salina—Mr. Wm. re General. 
Christ Church, Wo. Aux., General.. . 
Wakefield—St. George’ Ss Wo. Aux., General 
Wichita—St. John’s, Wo. Aux., General.. 
Williamsburg—St. Barnabas’, Wo. Aux., - 


General...... nvoreletetetelsisicheisie/aie ajoerefetore cere’ sieeone 


KENTUCKY—$1 42,12 
sas opie is re Saints’ Chapel S. 8., Gen- 


Christ Church Cathedral, Colored, $24.18; 
‘*“A Member,” BranchWo. Aux., Sp. for 
Deaconess Home and Training School, 
Shanghai, China, $100............. gnngod 

Paducah—Grace, Wo. Aux., General....... 
St. Matthews—Theodore Brown, Foreign... 


LEXINGTON—$5,00 


Ashland—Branch Wo. Aux., Sp. for pert th 
of Miss Carter, Utah........... 


LONG ISLAND—$1,201.79 


Brooklyn—Christ Church, for Rev. Mr. For- 
rester’s salar , Mexico, $25; China, $45; 
Japan, $45; D- for Brazil, $365. SLaestee 

(Heights) — Grace, Parish Mite-chests, 
Foreign, $33.88; Wm. G. Low, for two 
scholarships at “Anvik, Alaska, $200, Gian 

Incarnation, “A Friend of Missions,”’ Sp. 
for Mrs. Ogashima’s School Building 
Fund, Tokyo, Japan, $50; Sp. for sup- 
port of an orphan in Mr. Osuga’s Or- 
phanage, AHRENS OE Dacodonenaoadcdaoood 
St. Ann’s, Foreign, $294. 54: China, $6; Ja- 

an, $6; Africa, $6: Mexico, $6; Haiti, 
$6: Greece, $6; Sp. for Brazil, $6 mance ne 

Miss M. st A Purdy, Generaliiccscscce cease 

Great Neck—AJ)] Saints’, Hon. John A. King, 
$25, Miss Ellen King, $10, for salary of 
Rev. Mr. Forrester, Mexico! .....sscsch 

Huntington—St. John’s, Systematic Ofter- 
ing Plan, General : 5o6 

Islip—St. Mark’s, Colored........cccsseseuss 

Richmond Hill—Resurrection, Sp. “for Bish- 
op Talbot, Wyoming and Idaho........ 

Sag Harbor—Christ Church, Colored...... 


LOS ANGELES—$1,00 
Moreno—St. Andrew’s Mission, Colored.... 


LOUISIANA—$73.65 


Legonier—St. Paul’s, General.. Sabaadop 
New Orleans—Christ Church, o.M. Pritch- 
ard Memorial, Wo. Aux., for salary of 
Gar Suthon, Japan, $23. 70; General, 


se eeceee 


Annunciation, (Ot M. Pritchard Memorial, 
Wo. Aux., for salary of Miss Suthon, 
JAPAN nivieie eieialeiejers are oinig sreretlcteeisie eseeielel etntstole 

Grace, C. M. Pritchard Memorial, Wo. 
Aux., for salary of Miss Suthon, Japan 

St. Paul's, C. M. Pritchard Memorial, 

Nees Aux., for salary of Miss Suthon, 
PAD ccnsactemualice seeds e sem dees 
Trinity Church, C. M. Pritchard Memor- 

ial, Wo. Aux., for salary of Miss Su- 
CHON, SAPAM ale ctcicis ide dele siesta 

Patiericn= aon Trinity Church, Foreign. 

St. Francisville—Grace, Wo. ‘Aux., for 

salary of Miss Suthon, Japan 


MAINE—$36.20 


Augusta—St. Mark’s, Domestic and For- 
eign 
Brunswick—St. Paul’s, General..... Onodd 
Portland—St. Luke’s Cathedral, General. 
Woodfords—Trinity Chapel,: ‘Domestic.. 


MARYLAND—$358,14 


Anne Arundel Co. (St. Margaret’s)—St. 
Margaret’s, Domestic and Foreign 

Baltimore _City— Christ Church, 
Bishop Hare’s Indian work, South Da- 
kota, $16; Wo. Aux., be for support of 
a missionary to the fojave Indians, 
Arizona, $25; Sp. for turmiahings of a 
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831 54 
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35 00 


2 80 
28 22 


10 00 
2 54 
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1 00 


29 95 
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teacher’s room in St. Elizabeth's School, 
South : 
Church Sunday-school ” scholarship, 
Boone School, Wuchan , China, $40: 
Sp. for scholarship at St. M 

Salt Lake City, Utah, $40..... 


tal, Shanghai, CHINA RB isocea cates 
Memorial, Sp. for building church in 


Oey 


Osuga’s Orphanage, Japaneses é 

Timo- 
General, $10.90; Wo. Aux., Do- 
mestic, $1; Foreign, $1; Indian, $1; Col- 


Five-cent Collection, Wo. Aux., Domes- 
tic, $6.75; Mexico, $7.25; Foreign, $11.25 
Frederick and Washington Co’s (Bruns- 
wick)—Grace Chapel Guild, Domestic, 


_ Domestic, $12.50; Foreign, $7.50........ 
Miscellaneous—Babies’ Branch, Wo. Aux., 
for Boys’ 
Miss Sabine’s School, Alaska, $4.87; Sp. 
for St. Mary’s Orphanage, 
$4.98; Sp. for St. Au. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$4,458,19 


Andover—Christ Church, Junior Aux., for 
salary of Miss Sabine, Alaska........... 
Ashfield—St. John’s, Wo. Aux., for salary 
of Miss Woodruff, Africa, $1; Sp. for 
Coe of Dr. Forsythe, Indian Terri- 
ory, $1 . 
Boston—Advent, Wo. Aux., for salary of 


$10; Sp. for 
School, 


ADTICA Dien nos tet eh iors non ee a6 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for life insurance dues of Rev. T. §. 


St. Augustine’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. for beds 
for Girls’ School, Cape Mount, Africa.. 
(Charlestown) —St. John’s, Wo. Aux., 
for salary of Miss Woodruff, Africa.... 
(Jamaica Plain)—St. John’s, Foreign... 
St. John Evangelist, St. Mary’s Guild, 
Sp. at_the discretion of Bishop Spal- 
Ging RC OlOTAdOmcancmeiescnaeieeen co 
St. Paul’s, Wo. Aux., Sp for Loving 
Friends” crib, St. Mary’s Orphanage, 
Shanghai, China, $2; S. S. for “St. 
Paul’s 8. 8.” scholarship, St. Mary’s 
Hall, Shanghai, China, $50; Wo. Aux., 
for ‘‘ Joseph W. Woods ’scholarship, 
St. John’s School, South Dakota, $6U. . 
St. Stephen’s, Wo. Aux., for salary of 


151 00 
5 00 


24 91 


10 00 


2 00 


82 00 


19 50 


3 00 


1 30 
3 00 


10 00 
81 22 


25 00 


112 00 


Miss Sabine, Alaska, $25; Sp. for type- 
writer for office of St. John’s College, 
Shanghai@hinay Slaseresccnrcnune: 
Trinity Church, Foreign, $3,249.92; Wo. 
Aux., for salary of Rev. Mr. Forrester, 
Mexico, $200; ‘‘A Member,” Sp. for 
Bishop Talbot’s school building, Wyo- 
ming, $1; Sp. for Bishop Brooke's Hospi- 
tal, Oklahoma, $1; ‘‘Members,”’ for Rev. 
Mr. Forrester’s salary, Mexico, $27; S. 
-, through Wo. Aux., for “ Trinity ” 
scholarship, St. John’s School, Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, $60; Sp. for Rowland 
Hall, Utah, $40; Sp. for St. Augus- 
cae School, Raleigh, North Carolina, 


Mary, Tennessee, under Bishop Gailor, 
$5; Sp. for Church work, Southern 


ary of Miss Woodruff, Africa.......... : 
Cambridge—Christ Church, ‘‘A Member,” 


lege, Shanghai, China, $1............ AGG 
James’, Wo. Aux., Sp. for ‘* Lovin 
Friends” crib, St. Mary’s Orphanage, 
Shanghai, China, $2; Sp. for Mr. 
Osuga’s Orphanage, Japan, $2; Ladies’ 
Missionary Society, for salary of Rev. 
Henry Forrester, Mexico, $10..... Avoca 
St. John’s Memorial Chapel, Domestic, 
$10; Wo. Aux., for 
“George Zabriskie Gray” scholar- 
ship, St. Dee School, South Dakota, 


BERS: for ‘“‘ Loving Friends” crib, 


St. ary’s Orphanage, Shanghai, 
Chingy anoneiesaniee ae praiels 
Lynn—St. Stephen’s, Foreign..... 


Milford—Trinity Church, Colored 
Natick—St. Paul’s, Sp. for Archdeacon J oy- 
ner’s Colored work, South Carolina, 
$2; for Bishop Hare's Indian Schools, 
South Dakota, $3............. sieieerae as els 
New Bedford—Grace, Junior Aux., Sp. 
‘Loving Friends” crib, St. Mary’s 


Orphanages.uwn coud .e sAcoon aistore ealsiaverits 
Newton—Grace, Wo. Aux., for ‘Newton 
Wentworth” scholarship, Eliza F. 


Wo, Aux., Sp. 
for typewriter for office of St. John’s 
$6; for salary of 
Miss Woodruff, Africa, $5............. é 
Stockbridge — St. Paul’s, Domestic, $40; 
Foreign. $20; ‘‘A Friend,” for “ Phillips 
Brooks” scholarship, St. Paul’s School, 
South Dakotas $60 fieccs:..scaceeae 
Taunton—St. 
Wo. Aux., Henry 
Forrester, Mexico, lee Haiti, $10; 


281 


26 00 


6 00 


14 00 


5 00 
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sionary Society, Sp. for Dr. Walrath, 
Africa, $1850. 1c. ce cce one 
Miscellaneous—Branch Wo. 


Shanehaincciecce cciiseeles seen sie Rees salders 
Branch Wo. Aux., interest on bequest of 
Mrs. Calvin Page, Sp. for ‘‘ Loving 
Friends” crib, St. Mary’s Orphanage, 
Shanghai, $2.50; Sp. for Mr. Osuga’s 
Orphanage, Japan, ) BO Netistelsyeisletsie seieiers 
‘““A Friend,” Wo. Aux., for salary of Rev. 
H. Forrester, Mexico.........- salanisie(elete é 
Branch Wo. Aux., for Rev. H. Forres- 
ter’s salary, Mexico.......+..006 sieteintorore 6 


MICHIGAN—$196,40 
Algonac—St. Andrew’s, for Bishop Rowe’s 
Work, Alaska. ......0 secvecceccccssvsce 

Ann Arbor—St. Andrew’s, Wo. Aux., for 
salary of Miss Bull, Japan,........++++- 

Bay City—Trinity Church, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
Foreign Missionaries’ Insurance Fund, 
Japan, 
Detroit — Christ Church, Wo. Aux., for 
“Joseph B. Harris Memorial” (Medi- 
cal) scholarship, St. John’s College, 
Shanghai, China, $10; Sp. for Foreign 
Missionaries’ Insurance Fund, $5; 
salary of Miss Bull, Japan, $50....... rs 
Grace, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Diocese of Mar- 
quette, $5; Sp. for Rowland Hall, Utah, 

$5: Sp. for Bishop Rowe, Alaska, $5... 

St. Andrew’s, Wo. Aux., for salary Miss 
Bul ADAMG cies ecisices eid exeiakerelelstersvares 

St. James’, Wo. Aux., Sp. fo 


VEO XC Onvetate cierelcleievelvielsta cleo slelajeleleleeieielaie eieieie' 
“George, Hosea and Ralph,’ through 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for iron bedsteads for 
school at Cape Mount 
Flint—St. Paul’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Dio- 
cese of Marquette......ccceeeescovcecees 
Grosse Ile—Branch Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Bishop Gray, Southern Florida......... 
Marine City—St. Mark’s, for work in 
PAV ASK araetyerorieincieini sisictesye eterateretelarehiateiel ciorete A 
Ypsilanti—St. Luke’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Bishop Gray. Southern Florida......... 
Miscellaneous—Branch Wo. Aux., Sp. for 


Bishop Gray, Southern Florida......... 
Mrs. Jennison, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Bishop 
Graves, China..... Piereitelalersioierere Mote miateretore 5 


MILWAUKEE—$163.58 
Delavan—Christ Church, Domestic, $17.54; 
Foreign, $23.79; S. S. Colored, $13.09.... 
Milwaukee—St. Paul's, Domestic and For- 


Hickman, $1.25, Mr. Frank J. Wilson, 
$1.25, Mr. D. K. Apple, $1, Rev. E. P. 
Wright, $2.50, General..... declereenlauncewe 
Miscellaneous — Babies’ Branch, Junior 
Aux., Domestic, $1.58; Foreign, $1.58... 


MINNESOTA—$/?1,82 


Faribault—Shattuck School, General...... 
Kasson—St, Peter’s and S. S., General...... 
Minneapolis—Holy Innocents’, Colored.... 


MISSISSIPPI—$2,00 


Holly Springs—Christ Church, Wo. Aux., 
General..... mse eisterevele es slecatore craters ABO KONO AOD 


MISSOURI—$375,35 


Kirksville—Trinity Mission, Domestic and 
ROTO Pil bielarele(osseielciessiolsieiots sialatoiniociayemtete rovers 
St. Louis — Christ Cathedral, Colored, 
$102.90; Foreign, $253.35.. 

St. Augustine’s, Foreign........-.seseeees 
Trinity Church, ‘‘A Member,’’ Domestic, 
$5; Foreign, $5....... AcnOGODE Siracvattacterts 


NEWARK—$888,43 
Bergen Point—Trinity Church, Domestic, 
1; Foreign, $47.24...... 


Pere ree eeeereee 


ee 


"88 50 


5 00 


1 00 


5 00 
2 00 
5 00 


4 00 
10 00 


20 00 


65 00 


15 00 
2 50 


10 00 
5 00 


3 90 
5 00 
1 00 
4 00 
25 00 
1 00 
5 00 


54 42 
100 00 


6 00 
3 16 


10 00 
11 30 
52 


2 00 


3 10 


856 25 
6 00 


10 00 


98 24 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


see 


Englewood—St. Paul’s, Domestic.....+++ 
Harrison—Christ Church, Foreign......+. 
Jersey City (Heights)—St. John’s, St. Hilda’s 
and St. Mary’s Guilds, Foreign, $10.46; 
for ‘‘Maria C. Stoddard”? scholarship, 
St. Mary’s Hall, China, $40........- 
Montclair—St. Luke’s, for ‘‘ Mary Law- 
rence Carter’ scholarship, Cape Pal- 
mas Orphan Asylum, Africa, $50; For- 


eee 


seen 


eign, $64.77......- Hon6cOpaoNS sees eee eeens 
Newark—Trinity Church, “ Mrs. H.N. 1D 
Sp. for Bishop Rowe, Alaska....-++++++ é 
Orange—Grace, Domestic and Foreign....- 
(West)—St. Mark’s S. 8., Lenten Offer- 
ing, 1896, Domestic and Foreign....-- 0 
Jane M. Phillips, Colored.......+.-+ rarelerea 
(East)—Mrs. J. J. Browne, Sp. for Rev. 


Mr. Hersey for work among Mojave In- 
dians, ATiZONA......+eeeeeee ARNO ODO OLD 
Summit—Calvary, Junior Aux., fora schol- 
arship in St. Elizabeth’s School, South 
Dakota....... Diaroleveieiareietaiere lalate s(olsvesslolo)sie nese 
Miscellaneous — Mrs. J. Hull Browning, 
through Newark Juniors, for “ Reth- 
more” scholarship, St. John’s Mission, 
Cape Mount, Africa, $25; Sp. for “Reth- 
more” scholarship, St. Augustine’s 
School, Raleigh, North Carolina, $25... 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$1 31,44 


Charlestown — St. Luke’s, Domestic and 
Foreign, $4.44; Foreign, 95 cts.; Col- 


Ored, $105... ost cccccss secs Ye ararceye st eseee 
Concord—St. Paul’s School, Domestic, $60; 
Foreign, $60......seeeeecesse teen eenees a8 


Portsmouth—St. John’s, ‘‘ A Member,”’ Do- 
mestic, $2.50; Foreign, $2.50..... Ciao A 


NEW JERSEY—$304,28 


Beverly—St. Stephen’s, Indian, $15; Col- 
ored, $15; Wo. Aux., for support of 
Kimura San, Japan, $5; Sp. for Ma- 
tron’s salary at Rescue Mission, 
Columbia, South Carolina, $4.50........ 

Burlington—St. Mary’s, Wo. Aux., ‘‘ Bishop 
Odenheimer’’ (In Memoriam) scholar- 
ship, Trinity Divinity and Catechet- 
ical School, Tokyo, Japan........++++++ 

St. Mary’s Hall, Agape Society, General. 

Elizabeth—St. John’s, Woman’s Foreign 
Aid Committee, Sp. for ‘‘ Margaret 
Brewster” scholarship, in Mr. Osuga’s 


Orphanage, Japan, $24; S.S., for ‘‘ Rev. 
s. A. Clark Memorial” scholarship, St. 
Margaret’s School, Japan, $40.......... 


T. R. White, 8d, Wo. Aux., ‘‘ Olga Ran- 
dolph White” scholarship, St. Mary’s 


Kimura San, Japan, $2 aaode 
Lambertville — St. Andrew’s, St. Agnes’ 
Band, Wo. Aux., for ‘‘ Olga Randolph 
White” scholarship, St. Mary’s Hall, 
China.... ‘ 
Merchantville—Grace, Wo. Aux., General.. 
New Brunswick —Christ Church, Sp. for 
Mrs. Hunter’s hospital work among the 
Colored people, North Carolina........+ 

St. John’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital, Charlotte, North 
Carolingmiienccessat. SOC O SEATS TONS crore teunLaere 
St. John’s Guild, Wo. Aux., Sp. for salary 
of Miss Carter’s lace teacher, Minnesota 


ee seeeee 


chetical School, 
Chinese Bible-woman, $2 
Salem—St. John’s, Foreign.........s+e0+ 
Trenton—Christ Church, Domestic......... 
St Michael s, Sp. for the Matron’s salar 
at Rescue Mission, Columbia, Sout 
Carolina....... aleisioveleretaie cloacratetetele Be OdOOCRG 


sees see eee ween 


28 24 
4 43 


50 46 


114 77 


15 00 
436 49 


54 80 
1 00 
10 00 


80 00 


50 00 


64 00 


25 00 
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NEW YORK—$10,325,64 Georgia, for rebuilding schoot for Col- 
Mount Vernon—Trinity Church, Domestie, ored children, $10.:............ teeeeeees 1,257 84 
$17.35; Foreign, $19.35..........6. eee. 86°70 Transfiguration, — through Niobrara 
New, York—Ascension, Mrs. Fred. D. Van League, for Choteau Creek, South Da- 
Buren, through Niobrara League, for kota, $20; Wo. Aux., Sp. for Domestic 
re Mary T. Van Buren ” scholarship, St. a Contingent Fund, ORB odeacas tose tect ees 22 00 
John’s School, South Dakota........... 60 00 Willing Hearts,” Wo. Aux., ‘Maria R. 
Calvary, Domestic, $600; Foreign, $600; Brierley” scholarship No. 2, Cape - 
General, $40; through Niobrara League, i Mount, Africa Bipedoiste Hees ee ereecensers sens 25 00 
for salary of teacher, St. John's School, A Friend,” Colored, $20; Indian, $20... 40 00 
South Dakota, $30: Wo. Aux., Foreign Miss Collins, “ Bishop Bedell” scholar- 
Missionary Committee, for Rosa Sayres ship, St. John’s School, Cheyenne, 
Memorial School, Shanghai, China, “ $60; Wo. Aux., Japan, $10......... nooo, Yau) xirt) 
a a ea ee ee es meee 1,850 95 HO, Or) Generals... seecceecsesccees, pine 
Christ Church, Wo. Aux., salary of Miss A. H. Smith, General... seeeee viel sae reese 25 00 
illiamson, Japan, 75; Sp. for Jane Mrs. I. B. Jarvis, Domestic and Foreign.. 25 00 
Bohlen School building, Wuchang, Mrs. I. F.. Lockwood, General......., Sone, CeONO0 
China, $100; “Edith Wilmerding” schol. Mrs. Ferris Lockwood, Wo. Aux., Twenty- 


: Sp. for Bishop Talbot’s Clergy a School, Shanghai, China...... tere e ween 5 00 
Fund, Idaho, $200; Sp. for scholarship M. B 
in St. Margaret's School, Laramie, 


Wyoming, $40; Mrs. W. B. Cutting typewriter for China Mission, $1........ 25 00 
Soe for Sl on Girls’ School, Topeka, ne Beane aS es Rev. Mr. Forrester’s en 
ansas, nalarereetvints opodnodoomhesees yest ’ Ovseeee wieloieisleleleisieierelnialeteteriere 
tace, Domestic, $35; Colored, $501.91; Mia, CMPGIEe Wiles We ee 25 00 
eee: cee ee ee sues “Mary mene Leavitt” scholarship, 
Hemtingiono stich : s Eliza. St. John’s School, Cape Mount, Africa 25 00 
3 “60: J. L. M. Woodruff, for support of Rev. 
beth’s School, South Dakota, $60; Wo. MLE aeleh igi 
Aux., Sp. for Mrs. Auer, $50; Sp. for in- N Boe Gra ae Gone fetes ceeee thence IR 6D 
en a Me Foreign, $86.67; Wo. 
Heavenly Rest, through St, Augustine's ” Bo ten oe pScholarship in Rowland oe 
Braeewick, Gone EME 0p Yonkers—St. Paul's, Wo. Aux., Japan, $5; 
Chapel of the Heavenly Rest (of which i Ea ition. $5; Mexico, $5...... si He 
lice Home, $5.05), Spine aes 36 88 Cores) |GONCLAl ns cirencec cee. Beacon te 
oly Communion, Domestic, $1.34: In- ae 
dian, $10; Colored, $10; Foreign, "$64; peti Bo pa ae : ine 
pec and Foreign, $408.76; Wo. oe Lap ee mA UP a eore Bbc Torelepietereiee Pe 
rena Pe for Domestic Contingent eve Se Bases: ‘Golo » Japan......... 5 ye 
u SPW e wrolo we nie sielelniee ieee es nieinios oe eae . . , CO i arr 
Holy Sepulchre, Sp. for Bishop Talbot's Henderson—Holy Innocents’, Colored, $1; 
work, Wyoming and Idaho.............. 21 69 Indian, $1; Foreign (of which Japan 
Incarnation, Domestic. $1,298.79; Foreign, $18), B19. see ee ee eee eee Bponmpapodnadoans. Sail OW 
Str Aghosr Domecene robe Alas, $10.. 1,808 79 Pottsvora Bt Bapliniee Caoredi 7 a 
- Agnes’, Domestic............04. dAaHAoO ¢ —St. 5 wane 
St. Augustine’s Chapel, Domestic......... 6 31 Raleigh—Christ Church, Wo. Aux., Medi- 
Ba ne mew salary of Rev. Henry so x fa yo cones. eee : pee 6 00 
orreste OXICO Met tan coe aa : : ; n, 
St. George’s, Domestic, ss ons eae ee, Aux., Medical work in Ace 
Leagues for “St Gen obrara if, Avsustines Scicol Chapel, Poreign.: af 
hip, St. Mary’ hool, South Dakota ilson—St. Timothy’s, Colore 
Ci aee peak es sp Oa 468 48 Winston—St. Paul’s, Japan.... 5 00 
St. James’, Domestic $250; Foreign, $250, » 
Bp. for Brazil (of which Bp. for Rev. Mr. Spyies lie Berane hie on 
insolving’s work, Brazil, $115, and Sp. Ashiabula—St. Peter's, Colored.......s.00- 2 
for Rev. Mr. Meem’s work, Brazil, Cleveland—Christ Church, Colored........ V7 
Bere ena aon oe Conneaul Be Panis, Oolorai ce 20 
“Warren” scholar: 4 if Gambier—Church of the Holy Spirit, Col- ; 
ity School, Tokyo, Japan, $70; “Esther ored, $9.60; China, $5; Japan, $5; For- 
Watkins 7 scholars ip, eign, $13.80; Sp. for Bishop Brooke, $10 43 40 
Mission, Cape Mount, Africa, $25. 828 99 Painesville—St. James’, Coloredicccessiane 6 16 
St. John’s Chapel, HOLOIEN ysis sence op my) Sandusky—Grace, Domestic, $20; Colored, oa 
St. Luke's Chapel, Foreign 20 00 oe: nie: See ces ence dee tate 2 @ 
-* Lt abe ee Members of th Pha at Setiy anery oe eet pone deta: Biv rang 
ousehold, Genera. 5 FORGO D SOUR Hee eee 
t. Paul’s, Domestic, $17.85 ; Foreign, ia DD rant, $1, D. C. Grant, 25 cts., Col- tran 
Nira pole coined Se a ts oiinerens aie OPIS 98. -Ored soso. Jarealen es SS yep es oe ec Seam 
St. Thomas’, eooreds pie tee Mr. Warren—Christ Church, Colored.......... 4 33 
Forrester’s salary an ravelling ex- 
5 ! ae OREGON—$41,69 
og eenterat erent pene sot Astoria—Grace, Junior Aux., Colored...... 3 08 
“John W Brown”’ scholarship Bandon—St. John’s, General............... 1 50 
St Eheabears School, South Dakota, pe ee ceod ee 10 00 
ee Rn i te ee Pendleton—Church of the Redeemer, Gen- 
Trinity: Ghapel, Domestic, gid: tedias, © % SSE erie nee ee 7 64 
5; Colored, $5; Foreign, $1,012.34; Dee ea aeW, pede yoy 
through Niobrara League, for Miss Trini y ureh. throug 0. ” 6 50 
Wo. Aux. for “Rev C, TOlmétel™ Oailand-Si: Giiaonts Foreign. 8 38 
o. Aux., for ‘‘ Rev. . Olms —St. s, recor esase 
scholarship, St. John’s College, Shang- The paar Or s, Domestic, $1.87; phe 
hai, China, $45; ‘‘A Friend,” for Mrs. 38 Jorcien, § Te Gaeta ee 
Walrath’s school, Africa, $25; Mission- eston— aints’, General.........seee0- 
ary Relief Society, Mrs. J hh B. ay. PENNSYLVANIA—$4,878,75 
phos ton elie Taste ee 10: Conshohocken — Calvary, Foreign, $14.50; 
Sp. for Rev. J. J. Derry: Brunswick, Indian Hope Association, Indian, $10.38 24 88 
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lthan—Mission, Domestic, $3; Foreign, $3. 6 00 
Philadelphia—Ascension, Indian Hope As- 
sociation, Indian......-ssersseeeserereee 40 00 
Germantown)—Calvary, Domestic....++ 220 00 
West) — Calvary Monumental, Indian 
Hope Association, Indian.......++-+- see 1 50 
Christ Church, General, $15.78; Indian 
Hope Association, Indian, $34.......... 49 7% 
Christ Church Hospital, Indian Hope 
Association, Indiam.....sseseseeereerses 5 00 
Epiphany, Indian Hope Association, In- 
i ipndatooen Be Bone SA ROO OOD tomo CONG 33 00 
Grace, Missionary Society, Indian Hope 
Association, Indian......-. Bo em LONO0. 
Holy Apostles’ Brotherhood, General.... 10 81 
(Tacony)—Holy Innocents’, General..... 4 03 


Holy Trinity Church, Indian Hope Asso- 
ciation, Indian, $34; Young Men’s 
Bible-class, through Indian Hope As- 
sociation, for ‘‘Clayton” scholarship, 
St. John’s School, South Dakota, $60; 
Epiphany Offering of Junior Aux., for 
“Lemuel Coffin’? scholarship, High 
School, Cuttington, Africa, $40; “Alex- 
ander Brown” scholarship, St. John’s 


Mission, Cape Mount, Africa, S25i i ace . 159 00 
Church of the Messiah, Indian Hope 
Association, Indian......ss.seseenseerse : 2 00 
(West)—St. Andrew’s, Foreign, $50; In- 
dian Hope Association, Indian, $12 62 00 
St. Barnabas’, Domestic.....++s+eseees 3 32 
St. James’, Indian Hope Association, In- 
IAS eisircsipleisie ton cte’s Sa telaenve taarecomislareisieiate 40 00 
St. Luke’s. Indian Hope Association, 
Indian, $4; ‘‘St. Luke’s” scholar- 
ship, St. Elizabeth’s School, South Da- 
KO tA HOU no celes since sive e ocean Speond eee 04100 
(Frankford)—St. Mark's, Indian Hope 
Association, Indian.....s.sseeereeeerees 43 00 
(West)—St. Mary’s, Indian Hope Asso- 
Ciation, Indian.......eseeeeeseeeee aeisrajets 10 50 
(Hamiltonville)—St. Mary’s, for work in 
Olympia.....-- nnosor sear paonbon Sieleleiatrists : 5 00 
(Germantown) — St. Michael’s, Indian 
Hope Association, Indian..... Palentevesecs 5 00 
St. Paul’s, Bible-class, P. E. Hospital, to- 
ward support of a scholar, Bishop 
Boone School, China, $10; toward sup- 
port of a scholar in Boys’ High School, 
Africa, $10..... mNctatalivete citsiiatsaveletnceca(eles 20 00 
St. Peter’s, Indian Hope Association, In- 
dian, $125; Miss Harding, Sp. for 
Church of the Saviour, Rio Grande, 
Brazil, $50; ‘‘A Member,” Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Bishop McKim, Japan, at his 
discretion, $100.......... NAnPOROO UAC ORHOS 275 00 
St. Philip’s, Indian Hope Association, 
Indian. .....00.000- Aid OGOU HO OUO AID ROOLDO : 2 00 
St. Stephen’s, Domestic, $279.72; Indian, 
$45.50; Foreign, $240.45.....0.seeeeeeeee 565 67 
“Pe F.E.,’? General 1,500 00 
Mrs. R. Wade, General, $100; Sp. for 
Bishop Rowe, Alaska, $100........+.++ 200 00 
Tuesday Missionary__Bible-class, Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Miss Mann, Japan, $40; 
Sp. for Miss Crummer, China, $40; for 
scholarship in Boarding-school, Anvik, 
Alaska, $25....... Beer ciavereielilcersisvele cereals 105 00 
Rev. Alfred L. Elwyn, for ‘‘M. M. E.” 
(In Memoriam) scholarship, St. Eliza- 
beth’s School, South Dakota........+.. 30 00 
Miss A. P. Stevenson, Wo. Aux., for sal- 
ary of Rev. Mr. Forrester, Mexico..... 25 00 
‘“‘Thank Offering V.,’’ General......... ¢. 2500 
“M..” Domestic, 50 cts.; Indian, 50 cts.; 
Colored, 50 cts.; Foreign, 50 cts..... Sire 2 00 
Radnor—St. Martin’s, Domestic, $29.26; 
Foreign, $12.76......ee+seeees ddeniaene. | OoBOe 
Upper Providence—St. Paul's S. S., for 
ieee wonnuapapoaucoulboodigsanopuGensod ; 4 41 
West Chester—Mrs. M. M. Rothrock, Wo. 
Aux. for Dr. Walrath’s work, Africa... 70 
Miscellaneous—‘ P. A. F.,”’ General....... . 602 55 
Mrs. M. A. Wade and Mrs R. C. Dale, 
Sp. for Rey. Mr. Kinsolving. Brazil..... 120 00 
Branch Wo. Aux., ‘‘A Friend,” General, 
$100; Sp. for Church of the Saviour, 
Rio Grande, Brazil, $10........e+ees eee . 110 00 


Branch Wo. Aux., Foreign Committee, 
for ‘‘ Annie J. Rumney” scholarship, 
St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, Japan, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


“ Julia C. Emery ” scholarship, 
Female Orphan Asylum, Cape Pal- 
mas, Africa, $40; ‘Anna M. Stevens ”’ 
scholarship, St. John’s Mission, Cape 
Mount, Africa, $25; ‘ Richard New- 
ton” scholarship, High School, Cut- 
tington, Africa, $40; “Bishop Whit- 
aker” (Advanced) scholarship, St. 
John’s Mission, Cape Mount, Africa, 
$40; ‘‘ Francesca” Se High 
School, Cuttington, Africa, 0; for 
salary of Miss Mailes’ successor, Japan, 
$100; Sp. for Foreign Missionaries’ In- 
surance Fund, $69; Sp. for work of 
Rev. Mr. Minsolyiae Brazil, $25; Sp. 
for burying ground at Cape Mount, 
Africa, $5; Sp. for bedsteads for Girls’ 
School, Cape Mount, Africa, $11.33; Sp. 
for Bishop Ferguson, Africa, $5; for 
Bible woman in China, $9.25...+.+++« ate 


PITTSBURGH—$1 39.74 


Blairsville—St. Peter’s, Foreign...++-.+++++ 
Brownsville—Christ Chureb, Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for work among Seminole Indians, 
Southern Florida.........-++++ Saoddoade 
Indiana —Christ Church, Foreign ..... oeele 
Meadville—Christ Church, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for St. Augustine's School, Raleigh, 
North Carolina.......see++ 
Pittsburgh—Calvary, 
Sp. for Bishop Gray, Southern Florida, 
for work among Seminole Indians, $20: 
Sp. for Domestic Contingent Fund, 
$10; Sp. for Foreign Missionaries’ In- 
surance Fund, $25; Sp.for Dr. Wal- 
rath’s work, Africa, $25........+++5 one 
Uniontown—St. Peter’s, Domestic.......++ 
Miscellaneous—‘S F.H.,’? Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for work at Cape Mount, Africa....... 


QUINCY—$3.00 


Peoria—J. A. and N. Dickinson, Domestic 
and Foreign......sseeeesees cooc0 
Rock Island—Trinity Church, General..... 


RHODE ISLAND—$327,53 


Bristol—St. Michael’s, Domestic, $100; For- 
CIN, BI6.53. 0. cece reer e ese eeeceseeee ee 
Newport—Emmanuel Church, throvg 
Wo. Aux., for Miss Bull’s salary, Japan 
St. John Evangelist, Indian........ dgapsic 
Providence—Grace S.S., Sp. for Rev. Mr. 
Kinsolving, Church of the Saviour, 
Brazil taetaletelsrelereyeieletarerels SogndOOn Opous aieetete 
St. Stephen’s, Indian, $25; Foreign, $1; 
through Wo. Aux., for Miss Bull’s sal- 
ary, Japan, $25.......+66- Sodasco Basiataers 
Miss Julia Larned, through Wo. Aux., 
General, $25; Sp. for refurnishing St. 
Elizabeth's School, South Dakota (of 
which Mrs. E. C. Larned, $10), $20..... 


SOUTH CAROLINA—$199,91 


Aiken—St. Thaddeus’, Wo. Aux., General. 
Charleston—Grace, Foreign, $32.49; S. S., 


$50; 


of eee bit patidcdeocdeageon Soutdthosou 5 
. John’s, through Wo. Aux., General.. 
W. Johnson, General......... Laas = 500 
Chester—St. Mark’s, General...... sors esetolonie 


Columbia—Church of the Good Shepherd 
and St. Timothy’s, Sp. for building 
church at Mayebashi, Japan........... 

St. Mary’s, ‘‘ A Member,” Sp. for build- 
ing church at Mayebashi, Japan....... 
‘¢A Member,”’ Wo. Aux., Sp. for building 

: church at Mayebashi, Japan........46. 
Richland Co.—St John’s, Foreign......... 
Zion, Domestic.......+++. pedonbnnocudanado 
Ridgeway—St. Stephen’s, General ....... oe 
Winnsboro’—St. John’s (of which Rey. 
é Benj. Allston, $10), General ........... 
S.C. B.,” Wo. Aux., support of Bible- 
woman in Japan......... 


SOUTHERN OHIO—$168.89 


Cincinnati (Clifton)—Calvary, Domestic.. 
nee ill) -Grace, General......... Gd 
Yount Auburn)—Church of Our Sav- 
iour, General....... 


rr . 


459 58 


2 44 


10 00 
3 11 


20 00 


Lae Se we Pe 
Ns 


ae 


el 


ba 
a 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


(Fern Bank)—Resurrection, Sp. for Rev. 
r. Thomson, Shanghai, China......... 
Glendale—Christ Church, Foreign......... 
Greenville—St. Paul's, Domestic, $6 12; In- 
ae $4.13; Colored, $4.25; Foreign, 


eens Pee e mecca rere rere resseceseresece 


Middle town—Ascension, General........... 


Norfolk Co. (Norfolk)—Christ Church, 
Generals. ana ee nanee ce cenene k siseweiies 
Grace, Foreign.......... Meseteaton ent 


St. Paul’s, Miss N. Greene, Junior Aux., 

_, Sp. for Rev. J. Roberts, Wyoming...... 
Pittsylvania Co. (Danville) — Epiphany, 
through Wo. Aux., Sp. for support of 


JADA es eebaisiacsenece eleleiefolevenareie-stoiere 
Wythe Co. (Wytheville)—St. John’s, Wo. 
JM bey kere teat gdigaciconsrardudesontnacad ee 


SPRINGFIELD—$7,57 


Cairo — Redeemer Cathedral, Sp. for 
Bishop Nelson, Georgia, for Restora- 
tion) Wundlees cacse uses ntaleteteswloiniatainicteelerc® 

Champaign—Emmanuel Church, General. 


TENNESSEE—$41,00 


Nashville—St. Ann’s, Domestic, $16; In- 
dian, $4.50; Colored, $5.50; Foreign, $15 


VERMONT—$273,30 


VIRGINIA—$41 1,40 


Alexandria Co. (Alexandria) — Episcopal 
High School, for support of the ‘‘ Mary 

B. Blackford” scholarship, St. John’s 
Mission, Cape Mount, Africa............ 
Henrico Co. ( Richmond ) — Emmanuel 
Church, Domestic, $79.70; Foreign, 
$79.70: Sp. for Brazil, $150; Sp. for Rev. 

T. Stringfellow, Southern Virginia, $50 

St. James’, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Bishop Tal- 
bot, Wyoming and Idaho..........- SOO 


WASHINGTON—$?17,71 


Washington (D. C.)—Ascension, General... 
St. James’, China, $9.75; Fond du Lac, 


DIS Od tence fotnace Seacnctonoenanconsenc 
St Thomas) HOLelons tr. cscciser ieresosanen 
Mrs. H. Gray, Domestic, $25; Foreign, $25; 

Indian, $25; Colored, $25........sseeceee 
Julia L. Woelmert, Colored............05 


56 90 


18 25 
8 45 


WEST MISSOURI—$3,40 
St. Joseph—Christ Church, Wo. Aux., For- 
Git-d po Bodenen 
WESTERN NEW YORK—$52,34 
Batavia—St. James’, Domestic, $2; For- 


er i i iy 


elgnt o 108 Wats ace HOUCODDO NOOO DUD COON atovarerets 
Buffalo—All Saints’, Foreign........... S500 
Corning—Christ Church, Foreign.......... 


Fredonia—Trinity Church, Woreignsatnes 
Geneva—St. Peter’s, Domestic..... ....... : 
Westfield—St. Peter’s, Domestic, $4.20; 

Foreign, $2.68....... SARAOGC 


WEST VIRGINIA—$55,59 

Charlestown—Zion, Gen. Wm. P. Craighill, 
for ‘‘ Marbury Memorial” scholarship, 
St. John’s Mission, Cape Mount, Africa 
Wheeling—Church of the Redeemer, For- 

raennda dosaaauense Bp BODREC apatites Boe 
St. Luke's, Foreign, $18.19; Wo. Aux., 
for ‘* Henry Hobart Morrell’ schol- 


Deemer ee nene 


arship, St, Mary’s Hall, Shanghai 
China s§20 erm. a6 sce cnn ean ee 
ARIZONA—$15,00 
Pheenix—Trinity Church, General..... hoo 


ASHEVILLE—$720,97 


inginG@iggy emcees dees SansvaosAasoa A 
Faithful Endeavor Society, Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Miss Marston, India............. 
Grace—Grace Chapel, Foreign....... Gneobe 
Hendersonville—St. James’, Foreign..... oe 
Lincolnton—St. Cyprian’s, General........ 
Morganton—Grace, Foreign.............005 
Miscellaneous—Branch Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Bishop Rowe. Alaska...........sss00- ae 


DULUTH—$20,25 
Duluth—St. Paul’s, Sp. for Bishop Barker, 


Olnaity WEo rn cSooUGoeGoUoGOOD: Bonvoneesoce 
Fergus Falls—St. James’, Domestic........ 
Red Lake —St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness, 

ORCL Teta wicisicteselsieteioissislelelelsre re aielelereiarcteleeiets 


MONTANA—$23,60 
Glendive—St. Matthew’s, General.......... 
Madison Valley—Trinity Church, General 
Miles City—Emmanuel Church, General... 


NEVADA AND UTAH—$10,00 
Nevada, 
Reno—Trinity Church, General...... aisiniereta 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—$98,60 


Auburn-— St. Luke’s, General...........0005 
Colusa—St. Stephen’s, General.... 
Corning—St. Andrew’s, General.... 
Chico—Mission, General..........+ aafeleletetere 
Dunsmuir—St. Barnabas’, General......... 
Fort Jones—St. Paul’s, General.... 


Loomis—All Saints’, General......... BANGS 
New Castle—Mission, General........... S8c 
Petaluma—St. John’s, General......... arstece 
Red Bluff—St. Peter’s, General........... as 
Redding—All Saints’, General............ an 
Santa Rosa—Incarnation, General..... volver 
Sonoma—Mission, General........+++++005 2 


Valiejo—Ascension, $1.85, Mrs. C. L. Ma- 

lone, $1, Colored............ re alspaideniatenns 
Willows—Holy Trinity, General......... oa 
Yreka—St. Mark’s, General..........s.000- 


SOUTH DAKOTA—${ 30,84 

Cheyenne River Reserve— Ascension, Do- 
TUDO SUC sratnrarelole cfelofaleioteliale eie's}o\<retelsvelsiarsteieteters 
Calvary. OMnaGStiGrn. cosa. macieemeiielestitecte 
Emmanuel Church, Domestic..... Anconod 
St. Andrew’s, Domestic........s..:eeeeeee 
St. John’s, Domestic, 
RIABA rs ciatetstessistetatsiaists tis arsteissaiz ersistale s)o7eieus sleferey 
St. John’s School, Domestic......,...+++ 5 
St. Luke’s, Foreign....... dptanounoNnenns 0 
St.-Paul’s; DOMEStiIC......0..000100006 ener 


285 


._ 8 40 


11 00 


10 00 


286 
St. Stephen’s, Domestic.....ssereeereeees 73 
St. Thomas’, Domestic.......seeeeeeres Tie 97 
(Virgin Creek)—Mission, Domestic...... 85 
Crow Creek Agency—Christ Church, Do- 
mestic, $2.38; Foreign, $4.13.........+++ 6 51 
All Saints’, Domestic.......+-+ss++.- Siaietere 1 35 
St. John Baptist, Domestic, $2.61; For- 
CIFN, F255... csceccceresvossseres eieieeae 5 16 
St. Peter’s, Domestic, $1.17; Wo. Aux., 
Foreign, 39 Cts.......+ss00.06 asbosrRty tere 1 56 
Pine Ridge Agency—St. Luke’s, Foreign... 1 50 
St. Philip's Chapel, Foreign...... HORwOOL . il 
Standing Rock Reserve—Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Domestic and Foreign, 
84 cts.; Colored, 31 CtS.....e.seeeeeeees 3 65 
St. Elizabeth’s Chapel, Domestic, $2.25; 
Colored, $1.51; o. Aux., Domestic 
aud Foreign, $14.30..... Sorerattewinir cere tebe . 18:06 
St. John Baptist, Domestic and Foreign, 
25 cts.; Colored, 17 cts..... needonosad idle 42 
St. Luke’s, Domestic and Foreign, 30 cts. ; 
GCOlOTEA; 16° CUS ss eects cieeree eve BGhiNes Meisels 46 
St. Thomas’, Domestic and Foreign, 83 
ets.; Colored, 27 CtS.....ccsecsecessosers 1 10 
Yankton Agency—Holy Fellowship, Do- 
mestic, $3.58; Indian, $3.57; Colored, 
$3.57; Foreign, $3.57.....ceeeeesseeeees 14 29 
Holy Name, Domestic, 50 cts.; Indian, 50 
cts.; Colored, 50 cts.; Foreign, 50 cts... 2 00 
St. Philip’s, General..........sseeeeeeeees 4 04 
Howard—tTrinity Church, Domestic and 
GUOLS Micils/aicieiere elarsece siaiste cleretn sis ures Rta 2 60 
Huron—Grace, Domestic, $2; Foreign, $1. 8 00 
Madison—Grace, Domestic and Foreign... 1 38 
Sioux Falls—All Saints’ School, Domestic, 
$1.17; Foreign, $1.17........4 Shatetaoe 2 34 
Calvary Cathedral, Domestic..........+- san 16560) 
Spring field—Hope School, Indian girls, Sp. 
for beds for Cape Mount School, 
Africa, $2.60; Sp. for Bishop Hare, to 
help rebuild St. Elizabeth’s School, 
South Dakota, $15.16........+. Ralaticie teers 17 76 
Sturgis—St. Thomas’, Domestic........++++ 4 20 
SPOKANE—$8 00 
Colfax — Good Samaritan, Colored, $4; 
Foreign, $4.....cssccrcccsscscvscscsese te 8 00 


MISCELLANEOUS—$4,995,43 


Interest Domestic, $2,087.72; Foreign, $1,- 
528.61; General, $66.67; Special, $348.62. 4,031 62 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Scrip, 1893-94- 
95-96, for Foreign MissionS......++++s+« 
Through Brotherhood of St. Andrew, to- 
ward the repairs on the Nara school, 
JAPAN. ..eeeees Unieevomeauers swwsemtenesteaae 
“In His Name,” Wo. Aux., Sp. for sup- 
port of mission among Mohave In- 
dians, Arizona, for 1897......- Salejsiersteree 
“‘ Galatians vi., 10,"° Domestic..... BO GOROO0 
Children’s Twenty Minute Society, for 
“CO. T. M.S.” scholarship, St. John’s 
Mission, Cape Mount, Africa, $25; Sp. 
for beds in Girls’ School, Cape Mount, 
Africa, $8.71......cce0 qasteleewarslsieialeiers ae 
Dividend, Domestic........e+sseeee BpchnToe 


FOREIGN—$51,96 


China, Shanghai—St. Mary’s Hall, Junior 
Aux., Sp. for support of Day-school, 
Shanghai......c.sseseeees Rrarsteleis oreisielaeiaieia 

Santing Ku—Wo. Aux., United Offer- 
ing, 1895, Sp. for endowment of Mis- 
sionary Episcopate........-+s++. SOCOND C 

Japan, Tokyo—Trinity Cathedral, General 
(of which Bishop MeKim, $25.50)....006 

From sale of Rev. J. C. Ambler’s book in 
Roanoke, Virginia, Wo. Aux., for evan- 
gelistic work in Japan....... pres aictercareys é 

Sweden—‘*A Swede,” for Alaska....... 


LEGACIES—$5,255,83 


Albany, Little Falls —-- Estate _of Miss 
Helen E. Brooks, Enrolment Fund.... 
Conn., Canaan — Estate of Mrs. Anna 
Beers Fairchild, Domestic.........++++ 
Mass., Boston—Estate of James Sullivan 
Warren, Foreign......++++++++ poe Meese 
Penn., Philadelphia—Estate of Miss cert 
B. Christian, Domestic, $1,000; Col- 
ored, $500; Foreign, $1,000.........++5+ 2,500 00 
R. I., Providence—Estate of Mrs. Mary P. 
Anthony, to the Society......++eserees 200 00 


100 00 
452 92 
2,002 91 


seccees $39,933 17 


Receipts for the month..... 3 
288,530 88 


Amount previously acknowledged.. sereieisyele 


Total contributions, legacies and specials 


from September Ist, 1896.......+..+++ $278,464 05 


APPROPRIATIONS, SEPTEMBER 1896-1897. 
Domestic—(Of which for Indian Missions, $47,762.76; for Missions to Colored people, $57,920.00) $268,023 00 


FOREIGN—...... Ce deceeecncescrccs Mis lelele/alsistelsieteteisfeteieisisiain a elelereeieiere mrerctecerehs eres esiaierereeiste Risfe sloistnaiiesste’s 204,211 00 
otal Wasseccse aicsalurtlavare slate (e\cltielelsiere/aiere were'slereie vslelelersel\i=ie\ele/s even melninis sees conevceee $472,234 00 
[as 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED SINCE SEPTEMBER isr, 1896. 
(Excluding Legacies and Specials.) 

Domestic—(Including items designated for Indian Missions, $12,598.44, Missions to Colored 
people, $6,604.42, and one-half of general offerings, $12,877.52)....+....-+- Ue dstewiareetees'es eooe $91,538 21 
Fore1gn—(Including one half of general offerings, $12,877.53) ....6.ssse0----- daisies ties ehetcsixserercielnce 74,800 72 
Totelicstnccismces Rie aciein clajereipialelele.oie sieloi¥ oleveioie) elsiersieleleleleeig Salacinier sieieierelclolerele sieetalers e+ $166,333 93 
—— 


Required from April 1st,1897, to Sept.1st,1897, for Domestic Missions $176,489 79 


Total required to September Ist, 1897 


for Foreign Missions 129,410 28 


ano SoG sescsecees. $305,900 07 


Nene ee en 


‘Rev. J. T. Kennedy ..... 


ERVET UNRATE ee 


1 


MISSIONARIES : CLERGYMEN IN CHARGE OF WORK, LAY-READERS AND TEACHERS IN DIOCESES 
CONNECTED WITH THE COMMISSION ON CHURCH WORK AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


This list also includes the names of clergymen and others (marked with an *) engaged partially or entirely 
in the same field of work, but not in connection with the Commission. 


‘ ALABAMA, 
Under Rt. Rev. R. H. WILMER, D.D. 
Rt. Rev. H. M. JACKSON, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor. 


Rev. J. J. N. Thompson: .s sec. ciescccecee ccc cc! Mobile 
Rev. J. A. Van Hoose.......2....5:-.-.. Birmingham 
C. V. Auguste, Lay-reader............. Birmingham 


ARKANSAS. 
Under Rt. Rev. H. N. Prmrcs, p.p. 
evel Danielscccesctecmmeec cece.) uLsttlo ook 
ASHEVILLE. 


Under Rt. Rev. J. B. CHESHIRE, Jr., D.D. 


seecsccescees Hranklin, N.C. 
Rev. H. S. McDuffey......... + +--+ Asheville, N. C. 


DELAWARE. 
Under Rt. Rev. L. Coueman, D.pD. 
Hevi i; M. Skagen... vsciess <ececc sce . Wilmington 
EAST CAROLINA. 
Under Rt, Rev. A. A. Watson, D.D. 


BRON MEV Ess: IOTANE. 2 oiote gee cotive'y! canis Edenton, N. C. 
Rev. W. J. Herritage............ «+. ... Edenton, N.C. 
Mevid..C. Muske, DD... .. sso bd aston (Died Jan. 14) 
Rev. W. M. Jackson............. .. Wilmington, N. C. 
Rev. F. N, Skinner (Gomporarly) Fayetteville, N. C. 
Rev. L. L. Williams. ............ Elizabeth City, N.C. 
F. W. Gibble, Lay-reader............ Beaufort, N. C. 
FLORIDA. 
Under Rt. Rev. E. G@. WEED, pD.p. 
Rev. B. G. White, Archdeacon........... Jacksonville 
Rev. W..H. Carter, D:D.) os dssccecce: ...-. Tallahassee 
Rev. P. W. Cassey.......... .eseseeeve--. Jacksonville 
BROVAVELE GOYin coer tee oeline caalmne knee +o. Hernandina 
Rev. D.D. Moore. ......... else sracernen rere, Palatka 
Geo. Albers,* Lay-reader,.......... ... Fernandina 
C. A. Alston, Lay-reader............... St. Augustine 
A. M. Forsyth, Lay-reader.................Lone Star 
J. A. Gibson, Lay-reader ............. see Pensacola 
C. Hall,* Lay-reader .................-.. .St. Nicholas 
J. Speight, Lay-reader ........0..0.55 cece Gainesville 
. A. Swann, Lay-reader............ ... Hernandina 
GHORGIA. 
Under Rt. Rev. C. K. NELSson, p.p. 
Rev. R. Bright*,.................. S0AcabasoOr Savannah 
Rev. E. H. Butler...... .. Ceccceceee cocece se AUgusla 
Rev. A. G. P. Dodge, Jr.*...........- St. Simon’s Mills 
Rey; M.-P: Duty: <2 <i. 0026. 6 
Rev. W. A. Green........ 
Rey. C. I. LaRoche*... 
Rev. W. R. McConnell... 
Rey. F. M. Mann..... nee 
ROVE ow OLEV Mik. co hctate ceo agaer Brunswick 
J. W. Carter, Lay-reader.......... +++... Thomasville 
F. B. Gadsden,* Lay-reader...... . St. Simon’s Mills 
J. Robinson, Lay-reader.......... SoROG --2. Atlanta 
KENTUCKY. 
Under Rt. Rev. T. U. Dupuy, p.p. 
Rev. T. J. Brown........... asapecsde o see Louisville 
Rev. A. H. McNeil:. ... Po SOROS seee.... Hopkinsville 
J. M. Mundy, Lay-reader.............. ... Henderson 
LEXINGTON. 


Under Rt. Rev. L. W. BurTon, D.p. 
Rev. C. H. Thompson, p.D........,... Lexington, Ky. 


LOUISIANA. 
Under Rt. Rev. D. Szssums, p.p. 
Rev. W. K. Douglas, D.D..................Bayou Sara 
Rev. H. C. Duncan, s.T.p............ ...---Alexandria 
Rev. P. A. Morgan.... .. eintietetoce s/s seein New Orleans 
Rev. W'S: SACK... 0ecsee. sesecccceveee Rosedale 


MARYLAND. 
Under Rt. Rev. W. Paret, p.p. 

ReviG. ho Bragexdtescueaes ponidabnr es Baltimore 
Rey. ©. W. Brooks..... Sa toscaOAGN ariaervree Annapolis 
Rey. Gi BStone*;.. 000m u seasaieene ... Baltimore 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Under Rt. Rev. H. M. THompson, D.D. 

Rev -M..H.HintonG.ssccsuccsecencos one Natchez 
Rev. N. Logan, p.p. (temporarily)... ..... Vicksburg 
H. L. Slaughter, Lay-reader..... sitete aie Vicksburg 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Under Rt. Rev. J. B. Cuzsuire, JR., D.D. 


Rev. W. Walker, Archdeacon...... es\s ole elviejeesdVOLLELOIt: 
Rey. bo. P-Alstome ani. tc ecsedcaeaenee Charlotte 
IROViuds Be allOY.cjenismascciscmerne Cvtalelsiel torte Pittsboro 
Revo H. By Delany.ccccec cst can ea aa Raleigh 
Rey. AJB. Hunters: on scsi. cuaenn ence seen Raleigh 
Rev. J. E. King ..... Eisinietboiezeisla aisha sintcretereree Raleigh 
Rev. J. W. Perry (Two Stations).............. Tarboro 
V. N. Bond, Lay-reader............... Cadets Littleton 
J. H. Clark, Lay-reader...... aniets iste sNaeet: +see. Wilson 
W. B. Crittenden, Lay-reader ........ sjeiisie LU QLETgIy 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Under Rt. Rev. E. Caprrs, D.p. 


Rev. E. N. Joyner, Archdeacon ............ Columbia 
Rev. W. H. Barnwell......... seerccvcee...-ntateburg 
Rev0. D. Brattontsc. te occhees. des -. Spartanburg 
Reva Ws. GOrgontn aja eee e’eiave misjae ieee ere Edgefield 
IROV sta He GUerry vac, ee ceseicneecennes Waverly Mills 
Reva Hea Hollings! sce oes see tee Summerville 
Rev. G. E. Howell............ Gorocn.c6 New Brookland 
Rey. J. W. C. Johnson.,... Av aaOO vevess. ee LOCK Hill 
Rev. J. B. Mancebo. ............... coveeee Columbia 
Rev. J. H. M. Pollard.......... teee -0e0e0.-Charleston 
Revs Ons Porcher*..osct oe oe Pendleton 
Rev. J. S. Quarles (Four Stations).......... .... Peake 
F. B. Gadsden, Lay-reader. ...........Brook Green 
J. Guess, Lay-reader ccs. «154. ss chadce tate Pineville 
J. Joyner,* Lay-reader......... - .Columbia 
A. B. Lee, Lay-reader....... .-- Rock Hill 
P. J. Lindeau,* Lay-reader . Charleston 
J. H. Parker, Lay-reader................... Rock Hill 
A. B. Screen,* Lay-reader...... = ......0.00- Bath 
J. E. Wallace,* Lay-reader................ Columbia 


SOUTHERN FLORIDA. 
Under Rt. Rev. W. C. Gray, D.D., 


Missionary Bishop. 
Rev He CAG ices ewes cacenre cles -..-» Sanford, Fla. 
Rev. J. N. Deaver.......... aielara (eles sti sees (Retired) 
Rev. H. W. Greetham............ ... - Orlando, Fla. 
ROVE Sa entencs cascceasrs sececccceess Key West, Fla, 
Rev. M. McDufile..... GHandbo. Gaaacosos ...Lampa, Fla. 
L. Ponce, Lay-reader.,.....2..:0-s0ss<c00s Ybor, Fla. 


: SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 

Under Rt. Rev. A. M. RANDOLPH, D.D. 

Rev. J. S. Russell, Archdeacon. .Lawrenceville, Va. 
Revi Wah: BUMke.2 hcicsiasecacosumuneaen Norfolk, Va. 
Rev. J. W. Carroll (Five Missions),.St. Tammany, Va. 


Rey,J., CDennisiaccbircaclincon, Portsmouth, Va. 
Rev. J. T. Harrison... ...... eee seseeeee 2otaro, Va. 
Rev. W..E. Howell... ............ seve. La Crosse, Va. 
Rev. J..R. Mitehelhi: 0. oe cece els Petersburg, Va, 
Rev. 8D. Phillips... acces ce oisie vielsis . Manchester, Va. 
Rev. C. L. Simmons..... ........... Union Level, Va. 
Rev. R. A. Smith ........ sasceeeee+Bedford City, Va. 
Rev. L. Winfleld ..c. 222.2562 a ccsccesee Lunenburg, Va. 
S. Barner, Lay-reader.... ..... Diamond Grove, Va. 


J. E, Collins, Lay-reader.. 
W. M. Jennings, Lay-reade Newport News, Va. 
E. W. Johnson, Lay-reader........ Lawrenceville, Va. 
W. Livingston, Lay-reader..... Lawrenceville, Va. 
E. Perry, Lay-reader.............. City Point, Va. 
L. Suthern, Lay-reader............Blackstone, Va. 


... Lawrenceville, Va. 


Je 
J. 
C. 


SPRINGFIELD. 
Under Rt. Rev. G. F. Szymour, D.D. 


Rt. Rev. C. R. Haz, D.D., Bishop-Coadjutor. 
Rev. G. G. Middleton...........0....0000% Siete OAeno: 
TENNESSEE. 

Under Rt. Rev. C. T. QUINTARD, D.D. 


Rt. Rev. T. F. GAILor, D.D., Bishop-Coadjuior. 


Rev. R. C. Caswall, Archdeacon.. .........- Nashville 
RévsOnb: Alston. iteasce eee esicoee adnan Burlison 
RO Var A OsnVic CALEEM ei .te ticle adele stats .. Nashville 
Rev: W. W.'Cheshier.. 2... «2 <2 .ce. scene .....Bolivar 
Rev. R. Hale*.......... slalelarelaleielerersicretessiereeiniaist= Sewanee 
BROVs1 GW so ELONOSLY, Ms Doc's cersis cieivieisiceive sine s Memphis 
VOViide Ha Mantins ED.D tosccsscetecs ess siccs see.Jackson 
IReVicA JA. RODSLtS: oi... ecisics srs06 siaics ss’ BODCOD Nashville 
Rev. W. H. Wilson.......... ececccvccceces COLUMBIA 
W.H. Allison, Lay-reader.................. Nashville 
J.Cadman*, Lay-reader.. ... Sewanee 
E. T. Demby, Lay-reader. . Mason 
E. Field*, Lay-reader....... eieretoe fay "Memphis 
J. W. V. Flournoy, Lay-reader....... ....... Jackson 
J. H. Jones, M.p., Lay-reader........- ... «Gallatin 
TEXAS. 
Under Rt. Rev. G. H. KINSOLVING, D.D. 
ROW eee VVios OAL ats creicloreis sietoisisisieiai ciel oieisisicial siete Galveston 


VIRGINIA. 
Under Rt. Rev. F. M. WHITTLE, D.D. 
Rt. Rev. J. B. Newron, Bishop-Coadjutor. 


Rev. J. W. JoOWMSOn......seee. ceeeeeer eres Richmond 
Rev. T. W. Vaughan......... «++ basonee Gordonsville 
S. Wood, Lay-reader....-.-------+++: waves Richmond 


WASHINGTON. 
Under Rt. Rev. H. Y. SATTERLEE, D.D. 


J. K. Brooks......- PAG SOD SCE Port Tobacco, Md. 
i at) Boone Charlotte Hall, Md. 
... Anacostia, D. C. 


Rev. 
Rev. J. G@. Bryant. 
Rev. W. G. Davenport.... .--.+.++ 


Rev. O. L. Mitcheli*......-.....--- Washington, D. C. 
Rev. J. E. Poindexter.......... --- Port Tobacco, Md 
Rev. B. B. Tvler........-- Aono ohoncrearG Aquasco, Md. 
Rev. O. M. Waller........ op ocats Washington, D. C. 


WEST MISSOURI. 
Under Rt. Rev. E. R. ATWILL, D.D. 
Rey. A. R. Price... 20.20. Seielerstetstesets St. Joseph, Mo. 


Rev. A. G. Singsen. bltaote os Kansas City, Mo. 
W. B. Smith,* liayerender’ .. Kansas City, Mo. 


WESTERN TEXAS. 
Under Rt. Rev. J. S. JOHNSTON, D.D. 
Rev. W. H. Marshall....... PaEEESASHOOCNO San Antonio 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Under Rt. Rev. G. W. PETERKIN, D.D. 


Rev. J. A. Canfield (temporarily)...... Charles Town 
Rev. W. L. Gravatt Charles Town 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


Good Shepherd School, Mobile, Ala. 
Rey. J. J. N. Thompson. 


. Miss E. Miller. 


St. Mark’s Mission School, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rev. J. A. Van Hoose. 
C. V. Auguste. 
Miss M. Kernan. 


Trinity School, Asheville (Asheville), N.C. 


Rev. H. S. McDuffey. 
H. B. Brown. 
Miss L. B. Murray. 


St. Cyprian’s Parochial School, Franklin 
(Asheville), N.C. 
Mrs. Kennedy.* 
Miss M. Thomas. 
St. James’ School, Lenoir (Asheville), N. C. 
Miss A. J. Caison.* 
St. Stephen’s Mission, Morganton (Asheville), N. C. 
Mrs. F. R. Wilson.* 
St. Matthew's Mission School, Wilmington, Del. 
Rev. E. M. Skagen. 


St. Cyprian’s School, New Bern (E.C.), N. C. 
Mrs. M. H. Thompson. 
St. Barnabas’ School, Wilmington (E. C.), N. C. 
Rev. W. M. Jackson. 
Mrs. J. G. Norwood. 


St. Augustine’s School, Gainesville, Fla. 
J. Speight. 
St. Philip’s School, Palatka, Fla. 
Rev. D. D. Moore. 
St. Paul’s School, Atlanta, Ga. 
Prof. N. L. Black. 


Mrs. Black.* 
St, Athanasius’ School, Brunswick, Ga. 
R. N. Moore. 


Miss M. Howe. 
Miss M. Deloach. 


St. Cyprian’s School, Darien, Ga. 
Rev. F. M. Mann. 
Mrs. F. M. Mann. 
D. Wing.* 
Miss Alexander. 


St. Mark’s School, Ogeechee (Burroughs, P.O.), Ga. 
Miss R. Moore.* 


St. Perpetua’s, St. Simon’s Island, Ga. 
F. B. Gadsden.* 
St. Stephen’s School, Savannah, Ga. 
Mrs. R. Bright.* 
Miss L. Garey.* 
Good Shepherd School, Thowasvitles Ga. 
J. W. Carter. 
Miss C. Scott. 
St. Clement’s School, Henderson, Ky. 


J. M. Mundy.* 
Miss G. Harper.* 
Miss M. Lewis.* 
School at Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Rev. A. H. McNeil. 
Mrs. C. L. Harding. 


Parochial and Industrial School of Our Merciful 
Saviour, Lowisville, Ky. 
Miss C. Roxborough. 
Chaseland Mission School, near Alexandria, La. 


Grace Mission School, Bayou Sara, La. 
Rev. W. K, Douglas, D.D. 


Parochial School, St. Katharine’s, Baltimore, Md. 
All Saints’ Sisters.* 


Parochial and Industrial Schools, St. Mary the 
Virgin, Baltimore, Md. 
(8 Teachers partially paid by Commission. ] 
Parochial School, Towson, Md. 


Miss Uncles.* | 
Members of Trinity Chapter Se Andrew’s Brother: 
ood. 


Trinity Chapel Industrial Institute, Natchez, Miss. 
Rev. M. H. Hinton. 

Miss L. Brown. 

Miss O. Levine. 


St. Mary’s Mission School, Vicksburg, Miss. 


Rev. N. Logan, p.p. (temporarily). 
Mrs. R. A. McCalloway. 
Miss A. Coates. 


mM 
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St. Joseph’s School, Charlotte, N. C. 


Rev. P. P. Alston. 
J. E. Waters. 
Miss N. G. Mikell. 


Mission School at Concord, N. C. 
O. Stancill.* 


Mission School at Littleton, N. C. 


V. N. Bond. 
Miss M. Fitzgerald.* 


Mission School at Louisburg, N. C. 


Miss S. B. Alston. 
Miss B. R. Williamson.* 


St. Philip’s School, Noise, N. C. 


St. James’ School, Pittsboro, N.C. 
Rey. T. B. Bailey. 


St. Ambrose’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 
Rev. J. E. King. 
Mrs. King. 
Miss M. Philips. 


St. Augustine’s Normal School, Raleigh, N. C. 


Rey. A. B. Hunter, Principal. 
Rev. H. B. Delany. 
C. H. Boyer. 

W. B. Crittenden.* 
A. J. Griffin.* 

F, M. Kennedy. 
Mrs. H. B. Delany, 
Mrs. A. J. Griffin. 
Mrs. S. P. Martin. 
Miss L. E. Beard. 
Miss L. E. Bridgers. 
Miss S. V. Johnson. 
Miss E. E. Smith. 
Miss M. E. Wilson. 


Mission School at Southern Pines, N. C. 
Miss E. H. Wheeler.* 


St. Luke’s School, Tarboro, N. C. 


Rev. J. W. Perry. 
Mrs. M. E. Perry.* 
Miss S. E. Peyton. 


Mission School at Warrenton, N. C. 
Miss L. Ellison. 
St. Mark’s School, Wilson, N. C. 
J. H. Clark. 
St. Barnabas’ School, Alston, S. C. 
Rev. J. 8. Quarles. 
Miss R. Screen. 
St. Mary’s School, Annieville, S. C. 
Rev. L. F. Guerry. 
Mission School at Arthur’s, S. C. 
Rev. J. B. Mancebo. 
Miss H. Parker.* - 
Mission School, Beech Island, S. C. 
Mission School at Blue House, S. C. 
M. Collins, Jr. 
Holy Cross School, Brook Green, S. C. 


Rev. L. F. Guerry. 

F. B. Gadsden. 

Mrs. Gadsden. 

Wando Mission School, St. Thomas and St. Dennis 
Parish, Cainhoy, S. C. 

Mrs. M. L. Lucas. 


Calvary School, Charleston, S. C. 
Rev. E. N. Hollings. 
P. J. Lindau. 
St. Mary’s Mission School, Columbia, S. C. 


Rev. J. B. Mancebo. 
J. Joyner. 


St. Anna’s School, E. Columbia, S. C. 

Rev. J. B. Mancebo. 

J. Joyner. 

Miss M. Parker. 

Lenthall Hall School, Eastover, S. C. 

Rey. J. B. Mancebo. 

Mrs. S. L. Clarkson. 

Miss M. Smith.* 

Trinity School, Edgefield, 8. C. 

Rev. W. B. Gordon.* 


Quinby Mission School, Goughs, S. C. 
J. H. Shoolbred. 


Mission School, Greenville, 8. C. 


Jalapa Mission School, 8. C. 
Rey. J. S. Quarles. - 
Miss Bedenbaugh.* 
St. George’s School, Kaolin, S. C. 

St. Ann’s Mission School, Lexington Co., S. C. 
Rey. G. E. Howell. 
Mrs. Howell. 

St. Philip’s School, Littleton, S. C. 
Rev. J. B. Mancebo. 
St. Simon’s School, Peake, 8. C. 
Rey. J. S. Quarles. 
Miss R. E. Screen.* 
St. Cyprian’s School, Peedee, S. U. 

Mrs. Tucker.* 
Miss B. Tucker. 
Miss Weston. 

Mission School of Our Saviour, Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Rev. J. W. C. Johnson. 
J. H. Parker. 

Mission School, St. Andrew’s Parish, S. C. 


Rev. J. H. M. Pollard. 
Miss Clyde. 

Miss Lee. 

Miss Williams. 


Epiphany School, Spartanburg, S. C-. 
Rev. T. D. Bratton.* 
Shelton Mission School, S. C. 


Rev. J. S. Quarles. 
A. B. Lee.* 


Epiphany School, Summerville, S. C. 


Rev. E. N. Hollings. 
Mrs. Rainey. 
Miss Lee. 


St. Augustine’s School, Sumter Co., S. C. 


Rev. W. H. Barnwell.* 
Miss S. M. Mitchell.* 


St, Stephen's School, Wateree, S. C. 
Rev. J. B. Mancebo. 


Mrs. S. L. Clarkson. 

St. Mark’s School, Willington, S. C. 
Rev. O, T. Porcher.* 

Atonement School, Waterboro, S. C. 
Rey. E. N. Hollings. 


St. Peter’s Parish School, Key West (So. Fla.), Fla. 


Mission School, Ybor City, Tampa (So. Fla.), Fla. 
L. Ponce. 
St. James’s Parish School, Tampa (So, Fla.), Fla. 


Rev. M. McDuffie. 
Mrs. M. McDuffie. 
Miss E. Elliott. 


Beechwood Mission School, Aspenwall, Charlotte Co. 
(So. Va.), Va. 


Miss M. CO. Burgwin and one other. 
Mission School, Bedford City (So. Va.), Va. 


Rev. R. A. Smith. 


St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial School, Law- 
renceville, Brunswick Co. (So. Va.), Va. 
Rey. J. S, Russell, General Manager. 
E. W. Johnson, Vice-Principal. 
G. W. Steptoe. 
W.S. Steptoe. 
Mrs. C. A. Atwell. 
Miss L. A. Morse, Matron. 
Miss A. L. Blanchard. 
Miss E. G. Carper. 
Miss G. M. Haley. 
Miss 4. M. Howard. ? 
Miss D. V. Todd and twelve instructors in industrial 
department. 


St. James’s School, Lawrenceville (So. Va-), Va. 
Miss L. M. House. 


St. James’s School, Lunenburg (So. Va.), Va. 
Mrs. B, H. Smith. 


Trinity School, McFarland’s, Lunenburg Co. 
(So. Va.), Va. 


Miss N. G. Stokes. 


Grace Church Parish School, Norfolk (So. Va.), Va. 
Rev. W. P. Burke. 


Mrs. Casper. 
Miss E. B. Christmas. 


Mission School, Palmer’s Springs, Mecklenburg Co. 
(So. Va.), Va. 
¥F. B. Joy. 


Bishop Payne Divinity ers Petersburg (So. Va.), 
a. 


Rey. C. R. Haynes, D.D., Principal. 
Rey. W. A, R. Goodwin, 
Rev. J. W. Johnson. 


St. Mark’s School, St. Tammany, Mecklenburg Co. 
(So. Va.), Va. 
Mrs. 8. B. Carroll. 


St. James's School, Sturgeonville (So. Va.), Va. 
Miss J. V. Smith. 


St. Thomas's Mission School, Totaro, Brunswick Co, 
: (So. Va.), Va. 
Miss M. J. Johnson. 
St. Michael’s Mission, Cairo (Springfield), Il. 
Mrs. S. A. Ross. 
Miss K. L. Johnson, 


St. Philip’s School, Bolivar, Tenn. 
Rey. W. W. Cheshier. 


St. Stephen’s School, Burlison, Tenn. 
Rev. O. P. Alston. 
EK, T. Demby. 


School of the Holy Comforter, Columbia, Tenn. 
Rev. W. H. Wilson. 


St. Cyprian’s School, Gallatin, Tenn. 
J. H. Jones, M.p. 


St. Thomas’ School, Jackson, Tenn. 
Rev. J. E. Martin, Lu.p.* 
J. W. V. Flournoy. 


St. Paul’s School, Mason, Tenn. 
Rev. G. W. Honesty, M.D. 
EK, T. Demby. 


Immanuel Mission, Memphis, Tenn. 
Rev. G. W. Honesty, M.D. 
E, Field.* 
St. Mark’s Memorial pened (for Boys), Memphis, 
‘enn. 
Rev. G. W. Honesty, M.D. 
Mrs. Honesty. 


* Not supported by the Commission. 


Hoffman Hall, Nashville, Tenn. 


Rev. R. C. Caswall, Principal. 
Rev. A. C. V. Cartier, Proctor. 


St. Augustine’s Mission, Nashville, Tenn. 
Rev. A. C. V. Cartier. 
W.-H. Allison. 
St. Paul’s Mission, Nashville, Tenn. 
Rev. A. A. Roberts. 
St. Paul’s-on-the-Mountain, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Rev. R. Hale.* 
J. Cadman.* 
St. Augustine’s School, Galveston, Tex. 
Rev. T. W. Cain. 
Calvary School, Albano, Va. 
W. L. Armstrong. 
St. Paul’s Schools, Gordonsville, Va. 


Rev. T. W. Vaughan. 
Miss M. A. Terrill. 
Miss E. S. Jefferson. 


Parochial School, St. Philip’s Chapel, Aquasco 
(Wash.), Me 


Rev. B. B. Tyler. 
Mission and Industrial Schools, St. Mary’s Chapel, 
Charlotte Hall (Wash.), Md. 


Rev. J. G. Bryant, Principal. 
J.S. Satterwhite. 

Mrs. Dent. 

Miss L. A. Cromwell, 


St. Philip’s School, Port Tobacco (Wash.), Md. 
Mrs. J. R. Brooks. 
Industrial Schools, St. Fath Chapel, Washington, 


Corps of Voluntary Teachers.* 


Snow Court Mission School, St. Mary’s Chapel, 
Washington, D. 
Sister Kathleen * and helpers. 
St. Philip’s Mission School, Charles Town, W. Va. 
Mrs. 8. D. Tolbert. 


\ 


King Theological. Hall, Washington, D. Cc. 
Rev. W. V. Tunnell, Warden. 


ADDITIONAL CHURCH INSTITUTIONS.* 


Training School for Nurses and St Agnes’s 
Hospital, Raleigh, N. C. 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mrs. J. Wilkes, President. 
Dr. L. A. Scraggs. 
Mrs. A. B. Hunter, Superintendent. 
Miss M. L. Burgess, Head Nurse. 
Holy Cross Home for Aged, Brook Green, S. C. 
Mrs. Willett. 
Mrs. F. B. Gadsden. 
Good Physician Hospital, Columbia, S. C. 
(Closed temporarily.) 
St. Ann's Rescue Mission ( for Boys) 
Mrs. G. E. Howell, Matron. 


The Mission House, Columbia, S. C. 


Mrs. E. N. Joyner. 
Mrs. C. W. Clarke. 
Mrs. S. Williams. 


Mr. W. F. Clarke, Teacher of Night School. 


S.C. 
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No, 537. 
No. 517. 
No. 435, 
No. 448, 
No. 521, 
No. 546. 
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PRINTED MATTER FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


GENERAL. 


The Advent and Epiphany Appeal, 1896-’97. 

Bishop McLaren’s Sermon before Board of Missions in Minneapolis. 

Systematic Giving. By a Country Editor. 

Questions on Our Missions—Domestic and Foreign. 

The Worship of God in Missions. By Bishop Penick. . 
The Best Method of Infusing a Missionary Spirit into a Congregation. By the Rev. J. Kimber 


Pledge Cards and Pockets for contributions for support of Missions. 


Psalms, Lessons, Collects and Hymns for Missionary Meetings. 
At Mid-Day Pray for Missions. 


DOMESTIC, 


The Sixty-first Report upon Domestic Missions, with the Reports of the several Missionary Bishops and 


of the Commission on Work among Colored People, tor the last year. [Single copies and small 


parcels. ] 


Copies of the following leaflets and pamphlets on Domestic Missions will be supplied 
gratuitously, in any number, upon application. In ordering any of them please ask for 


—— copies of Leaflet No. 


No. 536. 
The 


, designating it by the capital letter or number prefixed : 


Annual Report on Domestic Missions to September, 1896. [For distribution before collections. ] 
Oregon Mission. (Nowa Diocese.) By Bishop Morris. 


The Colorado Mission. (Now divided into a Diocese and a Mission.) By Bishop Spalding. 


B 
F. 
L. The Northern Texas Mission. By Bishop Garrett. é 
M 


The Western Texas Mission. By the late Bishop Elliott. 
N. The Montana Mission. By Bishop Brewer. (New, 1894.) 


No. 284. 


Experiences of an Indian Missionary. [Third Edition.) By the Rev. Henry Swift. 
Rosebud Mission, South Dakota. (Illustrated.) 

Our Missions on the Yukon River. Cillustrated.) 

Alaska, St. Thomas’ Mission, Point Hope. By John B, Driggs, m.p. 

The Church’s work Among the Indians. 

First Annual Report of the Bishop of the Missionary District of Alaska. 


FOREIGN, 


* The Sixty-first Report upon Foreign Missions, with the Reports of the several Missionary Bishops, for 
the last year. [Single copies and small parcels.] 


Copies of the following sermons, addresses, etc., will be mailed singly, without 


charge, to 


No. 22. 


No. 242a. 


any address upon application. Please order by the number. 


Foreign Missions. By Bishop Littlejohn. 
An Historical Sketch of the China Mission, Illustrated. (Third edition.) Revised, 1898. 


The following leaflets will be supplied gratuitously in packages for distribution, 
unless otherwise specified. Please order by the number. 


No. 540. 
No. 134. 
No. 144. 
No. 210. 
No. 259. 
No. 505. 
No. 539. 
No, &41. 
No. 542. 
No, 543. 
No. 544 


CHURCH 


Annual Report on Foreign Missions to September, 1896. [For distribution before collections. ] 
Missionary Work in Japan. Revised, 1896. (For children.) 

Our Missions in China. Revised, 1896. (For children.) 

The Foundings and Beginnings of our Foreign Missionary Work. By the Rev. S. F. Hotchkin. 
Our Mission Schools in Africa. Revised, Dec., 1896. (For children.) 

Results of the Work of the American Church in Foreign Missions. By the Rev. J. Kimber. 
Africa, St. John’s Mission, Cape Mount. (Illustrated.) 

Report on St. Augustine’s School, Africa. 

Report on Cape Mount School, Africa. 

Medical Missions (Foreign). 

Report on the Hoffman Institute and the High School, Africa. 


Address Rev. Wm. 8. Lanerorp, D.D., General Secretary, 


Missions HousE, FOURTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEw York, 
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THE EVANGELICAL EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


OFFICE, No. 1224 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Aids Theological Students and Distributes Evangelical Literature. 


CONTRIBUTIONS, LARGE AND SMALL, EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


CHARACTER OF OUR MEN. 


The Society has sent into the Ministry about 500 men. With rare exceptions, they are doing efficient work 
in the Ministry. UMany of them already ecuay posts of large influence. Some are Bishops. Six are Piola 
in Theological Seminaries. Several are eminent missionaries. A number are rectors of leading city pars es. 
Indeed, they are earnestly sought for, and gladly received wherever they go, and, asa rule, they are an hono 
to the Ministry and to the Church. 


OUR POSITION. 


We would by no means lift every burden from the student’s back, or remove every obstacle out of his 
way; but merely spare him that labor and effort which weaken both mind and body. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


President, Active Vice-President. 


Hon. FELIX R. BRUNOT, Rt. Rev. O. W. WHITAKER, D.D. 
General Secretary. Treasurer. 
Rev. ROBERT C. MATLACK, D.D. ALFRED LEE, Esq. 

ONE YEAR. TWO YEARS. THREE YEARS. , 
Rev.G. Lewis Platt, D.D., New York. Rev. J. E.Grammer,D.D.,Baltimore. Rev. I. Newton Stanger, D.D., Phila. 
Anson W. Hard, New York. Rev. Charles E. Murray, Delaware. Rev. Thomas Duncan, D.D., Md. 
Rev. Henry Brown, Chester, Pa. John Ashhurst, Jr., M.D., Phila. Rev. W. F. Paddock, D.D., Phila. 
James Hay, Philadelphia. HoraceY. Evans, M.D.,Philadelphia. Rev. H. Richard Harris, Philadelphia. 


Rev. Benj. Watson, D.D., Phila. | Rev. J. Blake Falkner, D.D., Phila. Rev. John P. Hubbard, Philadelphia. 
Rev. W. N. McVickar, D.D., Phila. Rev. Robert A. Mayo, Philadelphia. Rev. Robert C. Booth, New York. 
Theo. H. Morris, Philadelphia. Rev. C. Campbell Walker, Phila. B. G. Godfrey, Philadelphia. 
William S. Harvey, Philadelphia. W. M. Coates, Philadelphia. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath to THE EvaNnGELIcAL EpucaTIon SocieTY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CuuRcH 
etefotatelatelsieiejeisicclclaisiesic.cis.s soDONArS sc. ..c82 = +seeeeeeeeees Real Estate for the general purposes of the Society. 


THE CHURCH SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
Christianity Amongst the Jews. 


Auxiliary to the Board of Missions, 


This is the only Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church engaged in this depart 
ment of missions. 

It earnestly appeals to the clergy and laity for offerings from parishes and individ- 
uals to enable it to prosecute the work it has assumed. 


Treasurer, WM. G. DAVIES, Esa. Secretary, Rev. WM. A. MATSON, D.D. 
CHURCH MISSIONS HOUSE, 4th Ave. and 22d Street, New York. 


CLERGYSIEN’S RETIRING FUND SOCIETY OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PRESIDENT.—RT. REV. JOHN SCARBOROUGH, D.D. 
TREASURER.—MR. ELIHU CHAUNCEY, 175 Ninth Ave., New York City. 
FINANCIAL SECRETARY.—REV. JAMES H. LAMB, D.D. 


This Society has undertaken to provide a pension for the aged clergy of the American Church, and to 
awaken co-operation among the active ranks of the ministry and members of the Church with this end in 
view. 

Many aged clergymen are now ending their days in penury and want. These needy clergymen shrink 
from even the appearance of asking alms or seeming to place themselves in the position of being objects 
of charity, and often until too late the circumstances of their great need remain unknown. 

The Trustees of the C. R. F. S. feel that these aged clergymen should not be humiliated by doling out 
to them mere compassionate benevolence. 

They feel it should be no more humiliating for an aged clergyman to receive a pension than it is for 
the Judges of the Federal Courts, the Officers in our Army and Navy, and many others. 

The Financial Secretary asks for aid in this work of creating a fund for the above purpose—ist, by 
annual pledges of $12 or more; 2d, by special gifts of any amount; 3d, bequests by will. He will be glad 
to give any information needed at any time, or to present the claims of the Society whenever he conven- 
ently can. His address is Rocm 18, Church House, 12th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


MASAKAZU TAI. 


THE REV 


